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Miscellanies. 


[For the New-England Gelexy.| 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
One morn last week | chanced to take 
My wallet out, just for the sake 
Of seeing what tbe number was 
Of a whole ticket I had bought, because 
The man I purchased of had told me, 
He rather reckoned he had sold me 
A consi derable prize ; 
And as they say he never lies, 
1 thought I°d walk up to his shop 
In a cool ea:y way and stop 
And take the money, 
Seeing the air was warm and sunny. 
‘¢ Good morning Sir!—have you received the lst 
Of the last drawing '"—“ Aye Sir ! here 
You'll nd it all; pray what's your number ? whist ! 
You are a lueky map ‘tis clear ; 
--You've drawn ten thousand !"° 
With that he bows and 
Comes out with a mighty heap. 
“ How many will you take, sir ?—cheap 
As dirt, in every kind and sort’a 
Scheme ;—** Why let me see !—I"ll take a quarter.” 
A quarter !—No ! Pve blundered ; 
—Zounds man I'll take a hundred.” 
Off went my fancy at an angle ; 
Jewels began to shine, and seals to dangle 
From a gold chain ; my watch began to tick ; 
—And of as quick 
As lightning with my four- 
Horse team, amid the roar 
Of the admiring multitude! whirled ; 
Mid clouds of gold o’er the whole prostrate world. 
Tables began to shine 
In the perspective ;—fruits and wine ;— 
Ducks swimming in rich gravy—nuts and ices, 
Nice portly mangoes stuffed with cloves and spices ; 
Three foot wax candles, eer 
Souf trays with golden handles, 
Oysters by beds,— oceans of turtle soup, 
Flanked by a nice brown-looking Igroup 
Of partridges !—Music began to play ;— 
Ten thousand instruments ‘were braying out 
- Their everlasting music, and the day 
By an infinity of tapers was put out. 
The smack of old Madeira came across my tongue ; 
~—Surloins of beef,—cold hams ; and then there rung 
The crack of Champagne bottles in my ears,— 
The Jaugh of guests, mixed with their stunning 
cheers; 
And then the long,dull silence and the drawling toast, 
—'‘Ibe slamming doors, and loud laegh-of arine host. 
As these things came across my brain 
My stomach gave one huge convulsive strain, 
Then flattened all away ; 
And one cold clammy shudder ran 
Through the whole ia and outward man. 
For at that rich and glorious sight 
My stomach had grown dainty quite, 
So different from my “ every day.” 
And then the scene was changed ! and there 
Was music floating in the air ; 
And down the long and lighted hall, 
The dancers’ feet went to and fro 
To drowsy hum of fiddler’s bow.— 
When suddenly ! the Vender's call 
Came on my slambering ear, and all 
My visions vanished in a trice. 
* Dear sir !—and here he hemmed thrice. 
oT is a slight mistake, I see! 
Your ticket's in a Lottery, 
(As in a moment I will show,) 
That drew about a week ago.” 


Here my whole soul and body sank, 


As soft he whispered—‘“ Tis a—biank.” 
& ee: @ * * 


—I found the door—the street, while far behind 

Borne with a burst of laughter on the wind, 

As off I reeled like one who had the ricketts, 

“Here stop you sir ! and take your hundred tickets.” 
Pavuu. 








‘| termed an ab 





(For the New-England Galaxy.) 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS A. R. W...... 

“If we turn to our friends we can hardly speak to them before 
bid us farewell. We see them fora few moments, and in a few mo- 
ments more their countenances are c and they are sent away.” 

Whea life is young, and hope is fresh, and bears the stamp of truth, 

How hard it is to realize the death of blouming youth ; 

Aad how impossible to thiedk that young and happy one, 

Has left us, neverto return, when life seemed just begun. 

And now can we remember @ell the graces of our friend ; . 

That disposition ever sweet, which nothing could offend ; 

That generous disregard of self, which we alone could kaow ; 

And “ offices of love to which her feet were never slow.” 


Mayest thou with whom she long had lived, in sisterhood and leve 
Despair not of rejoining her in worlds of light above ; 

Ualike that beauteous flower which blooms at dark midnight alone, 
Thy virtues, perfected through wo, shall beam when day has shone 
And fear thou not—bebold yon cloud now pale in twilight gloum, 
Tomorrow's sun shall soon cestore its tender rosy bloom ; 

Although its tints of harmony now fade still more and more. 
Returning moro shall light it up far brighter than before. 

And so the cloud that settles over héy bright and placid brow, 
Though darkening it veers, and chilled, with damps of sorrow now, 
In the rays of thet Eternal day which bright o’er all shall stream, 
A fragrant and a glowing wreath of love divine shall seem. — 





{For the New-England Galaxy.) 
UNITED STATES REVIEW AND LITERA- 
RY GAZETTE. 

Tama plain man, Mr. Buckiogham, and though 
an insatiate Ccevourer of all ern publications, 
unfortunately acquired my taste for reading so 
late in life, that I find myself quite incompetent 
to form a just estimate of even a two-penny bal- 
lad. No sooner have J settled in my own mind. 
that such a thing is poetic, or brilliant, or well 
narrated, than forth comes some oracular review- 
er and gives me the lie in my very teeth. I must 
either confess myself a perſcet dolt-head or affect 
to have read the article in question hastily ;— 
and upon a second, real or pretended, perusal, 
‘leclare it the veriest doggerel in creation— 
duller than death—and narrated more clownishly 
than ever any thing was told before. Now this 
is all very humiliating, and weuld be very pro- 


—— 


deficiency of taste and judgment may gradually 
be supplied by a constant perusal of that most 
— and erudite journal, the “ United States 
view and Literary Gazette” —that light of sci- 
ence and guide to the ignorant,—that judicious 
arbiter of public opinion and private judgement— 
that candid and discriminating censor, which 
pronounces with such generous and impartial 
liberality the literary fiats of the day. Its very 
title page is imposing to the unlearned and the 
wise—imposing and at the same time inviting— 
reminding one of those magic illuminations over 
the doorof x soda shop, which present to the 
imagination of the thirsty bcholder, the sparkling 
beverage that awaits him within,and which if the 
fixed air has not exhaled (as sometimes happens) 
will richly reward him for the trouble of entering. 
Not, that I would insinuat: the ethereal spirit of 
these attic pagesever to have exheled—far be 
‘such gestion from my pen and my thoughts 
—I “know too well where reverence is due,” and 
in common with every reader, yield a voluntary 
tribute of admiration and respect to the mental 
superiority of this enlightened journal. Yet J 
confess it is einer —— to my literary 
ide, to find all my opinions and prepossessions 
al beyond a doubt, false and erroneous. This 
mortifying conviction never strack me more for- 
cibly than while turning over the leaves of the 
last number, for January, 1827. I had just fin- 
ished reading, and that too with no little satisfac- 
tion and delight, what in my ignorance, I had 
le history of the Crusades and of 
Chivalry—when lo and behold, I find my judge- 
ment as usual unsound—and gather from this 
fount of wisdom, that Mr. Mills can lay claim to 
no other merit than that due to him as a mere 
collector of facte—dry unimportant facte—which 
might as well be read in Froissart, Monstrelet, or 
any other historian, as in his works. His style 
is pronounced bad—for it is not only a “ round- 
about” style, (and that is one peculiarly obnoxious 


| to the classic taste of these brief reviewers) but 


he absolutely coins words, “ when he cannot find 
any in the English language to suit him.” = Then 
too, it is a tale of blood, of battles and of sieges— 
and such things were rare in the days of the Cru- 
sades and of Chivalry! Yet notwithstanding 
these works are a mere narration of facts, the re- 
viewer assures us “ they are entirely declamato- 
ry, with no pretensions to a sober search after 
trath”-—but nevertheless, and inspite of all these 
and numerous other faults and inconsistencies, 
he strives with characteristic kindness, to soothe 
the author’s mortification, and of course distills a 
few drops of balm upon my wounded self-love, 
by pronouncing them not wholly “ without value” 
siace they may be the medium of information to 
readers, who cannot resort to the fountains from 
whence Mr. Mills has drawn his knowledge. 
There are many other reviews, equally just and 
discriminating, contained in this number. ‘ Rus- 
sian Tales,” translated from the French has re- 
ceived a merited sentence of condemnation—mer- 
ited, I must now think it—though at the moment 
of perusal the last story in the volume struck me 
as more beautiful even than Madam Cottin’s em- 
bellished narrative, from its air of perfect truth 
and touching simplicity—but I yield involuntary 
deference to the superior judgement of the re- 
viewer, who contents himself by expressing in 
slight terme his dignified disapprobation of the 
book, yet, as usual, kindly adds a word of encour- 
agement to revive the dreoping author, and 
courtecusly invites him to produce something 
worthy the thanks of the discerning “ American 
public.” An exquisite ballad which treats of 
Who'd never been, * 
Where ships could swim before,” 

receives, as was of course to be expected, its just 
meed of applause from one of this enlightened 
band of critics—and that too the most enlighten- 
ed of the whole, if I may be permitted to trust 
his own modest assurance that he is “ familiar 
with alf the sciences, especially political econo- 
my; besides being well ve in road and canal 
making” and knowing as much as Miss Edge- 
worth and more than Dr.Johnson. And yet, Mr. 
Buckingham, with all this fund of knowledge, 
wit, and wisdom, is united a playful familiarity, 
which prompts him to address the “little men- 
and-women children who are now. growing up,” 
as though they were his equals—inviting them 
with unprecedented kindness to read as many 
romances and ghost-stories as they like, assuring 
them from his own experience that they will nev- 
er endanger their “tender hearts” or inflame 
their “ quick imaginations,” since he, the learned 
reviewer, had himself read hosts of them, and was 
not even now afraid to be left alone in the dark ! 
Astovishing that such child-like and condescend- 
ing kindoess shouid be found blended with rare 
talents and acquirements. This is truly a won- 
derfu} age, and our literary hetmisphere is re- 
splendent with constellations! My time compels 
me to pass unnoticed many reviews as piquant, 
as liberal, us full of originality, as those on which 
{ have ventured a few remarks expressive of the 
admiration\with which they inspired me. I say 
nothing of some poetic stanzas purporting to he 
original, and which wherever read must shed a 
new halo round the memory of Scotia’s sweetest 
bard—and for the same reason, distrust of my 
own judgement, I pass in silence an eloquent 
treatise, essay, disquisition, or by whatever name 
the learned gentlemen may think proper to bap- 
tize it, upon Nature--remarkable for its perfect 
freedom from all triteness of thought or expres- 
sion. Inshort, the contents of this, and the pre- 
ceding numbers of the “ Literary Gazette,” are 
not only indicative of talents of the highest order, 
and peculiarly calculated to foster encourage 
the efforts of humble genius—but as a whole,they 
are arranged with the most admirable taste and 
discretion—reminding me, (excuse the homeliness 
of the comparison) of my young god-daughter’s 
patch-work, at which she is just now laboring at 
the opposite corner of my table, to dispose in 
proper lights and shades—placing the dark,white, 
speckled, striped, and spotted, in such relative 
positions as eveutually to form an harmonious 
combination of party-colored shreds and patches. 

There is, however, one article remaining, on 
which, if your patience is not already exhausted, 
| would fain hazard a few observations. This, 
Mr. Buckingham, is. an able review of “ York- 
town,” a recent publication, to which my atten- 
tion was first attracted by a copious extract, that 
appeared sometime ago in the Galaxy. I have 
since read the work with avidity and (though I 
must now blush at the confession) with absorbing 
interest and deljght. You will at least allow me 
the praise of ingenuousness—for to avow that I 
could God any thing worthy of perusal, in a book 





voking, were I not encouraged. to hope that this 


so full of faults and absurdities, isan undeniable 





proof of that want of tact and digerimination 
which I deeply feel and lament. But “ live and 
learn” is a comforting edage—and who that has 
access to the treasures of ure “United States Re- 
view and Literary Gazette,” can fail to bear tes- 
timony to its truth—and jn the course of time 
hecome, like his tutors, competent to decide with 
the most just and critical acumen, upon all works 
of whatever class, which sue from our crowded 
presses. But.to revert to the review in question, 
which concentrates the very soul of wit, of wis- 
dom, and of judgment, and against which I con- 
fess it vain to contend—for almoet unconsciously 
I found my previously formed opinions changing 
as if by enchantment, tll nof a wreck of what 
they were remained. I pass the analysis of the 
story which all will at once perceive to be given 
with unrivalled power and-correctness—and only 
remark that the fairnessof the whole and the 
playful ridicule which és aimed with such justice, 
such freedom from prejudice, such evident and 
imperturable good temper, eannot fail to have 
their due effect upon a young and timid author— 
they are exactly calculated to encourage such an 
one, and doubtless the kindness will be appre- 
ciated and acknowledged with heart-felt grati- 
tude. Then too, the reviewer assures us the work 
is written by a lady—and by the author of “ Sara- 
toga.” What wonderful discernment! for sure- 
ly the author hag never, to my knowledge, avow- 
ed her or himself to the public, and how could 
our reviewer know it but by intuition! Probably 
the mauvaise-honte of an inexperienced writer 
forbade the author to publist: his, or her, name,— 
and he or she will feel still more deeply indebted 
for this unsolicited favor. The reviewer has an 
undoubted right (and in the present instance he 
has used it like a manly fellow) to ascribe the 
work he criticises, and as many more as he 
chooses, to whomsoever he may, in his sovereign 
will, please to burden with the honor of author- 
ship. Granting, however, the writer of “ York- 
town” to “e a lady—since l van vouch for it, the 
reviewer has received his information from the 
most authentic source—with what admirable 
delicacy has he treated her, with what refine- 
ment, what manly and generous feeling does he 
remark upon a quotation, which seems to have 
given such a shock te bis sensitive mind! True, 
the quotation itself is in common use, and con- 
tains nothing exceptionable—but then there is 
something in the poem, 1 know not what, but a | 
certain something, for which all the rest, how- 
ever beautiful for its quaint simplicity, ought to 
be consigned to darkness and oblivion. Who 
will dispute the justice of this sentence? Is it not 
a wellestablished fact, that even hoary old Ho- 
mer is discarded from every modern library, be- 
cause forsooth he has painted the amours of 
Olympus in language too gross for the exquisite 
modeaty of the present age to excuse ? And who 
is there would risk his reputation by a quotation 
feom Sterne, lest he might be-suspected of bav- 
ing casually glanced at eyme af bis impurities ? 


ing ca: hie ri 
OF glorious era of purity and innocence, when 


nothing is permitted tu lie upon the tabl«s of our 
drawing-rooms, or peep from among the profes- 
sional volumes of our literati, less chaste than 
the favorite cantos of “Don Juan.” But I must 
be brief—for if, as my literary Mentor assures 
me, “ brevity is the soul of wit and passion,” so 
it must be, of sense. I was for a while so pre- 
sumptuous as to maintain a long established opin- 
ion, imbibed among other errors of my childhood, 
that passion is seldom brief or silent, but like a 
mountain torrent overwhelming and impetuous, 
rushing on in ‘its resistles progress, sufferin 
no ohstacle to oppose or stop its course—but 
own myself mistaken, and yield with humble 
deference to the “ United States Review and Lit- 
erary Gazette.” ‘The diction of this article is pe- 
culiarly happy—the classical words, “ souse” aud 
“ poking,” witii numerous others equally well 
chosen, lend grace and spirit to the style—then 
too, the reviewér with considerate kindtiess gives 
his own definition of certain words, for the bene- 
fit of the unlearned—such as that, “ external 
means outer”—the latter possessing the most 
harmonious sound, and the former having in the 
course of this unstable age become quite obso- 
lete. Much obliged as I felt myself for this vol- 
untary interpretation of what would else have re- 
mained involved in ovscurity, I could not fail to 
be reminded by it, of the admirable commentaries 
of a certain Scotch divine who in expounding the 
words of St. Paul, “ forty stripes save one,” with 
rare sagacity informed his edified hearers, that 
the Apostle, of course, received thirty-nine. The 
discriminating powers of our critical friend are 
as admirable as hia wit, and I own myself quite 
mortified at my own stupidity in having for a mo- 
ment supposed that Edward Leslie, in speaking 
to his sister of her “ small white hands and fairy 
feet,” was using the language of playful badinage 
to divert her from a purpose seemingly impracti- 
cable, and, if possible, thus chase away the gloom 
which deepened the anguish of their parting in- 
terview. J have already said that Iam some- 
times very obtuse—but in this instance I confess, 
I deserve to personate the “ barber’s block in 2 
club wig”—not to perceive at once, that all was 
uttered in sober serious earnest! Though to be 
sure it was very unnatural that a brother (noth- 
ing more than a brother) should feel such keen 
regret in bidding even a last farewell to a sister, 
and absurd to imagine that he felt so tenderly 
and yet so bitterly her self-devoting affection, as 
to wring from him in the first moment of agony 
the ridiculous exclamation which has so justly 
offended the nice taste or earof our critic, who 
assures us that “it hasbeen exclusively appropri- 
ated to the use of all tender pairs since the primi- 
tive cays of Isaac and Rebeksh.’ Again,—I had 
come near thinking the other characters of 
“ Yorktown” tolerably well delineated—that of 
St. Olmar I had certainly considered at least a 
passable one—but again I am constrained to bow 
to the mandate of this cousuering knight of the 
goose quill. Surely “none but a vulgar man” 
would have spoken to a brotheref the circum- 
stances which had torn bim in the very mousent: 
of espousais from his bride! why, he should have 
been deaf, dumb, and—insensible—says, our re- 
viewer. For though he did not believe Helen to 
be his sister, and though without a little discus- 
sion ofthe affair, and some attempt at finding 
her, she might have remained till doome-day un- 
discovered—yet it was so shockingly indelicate 
for her lover to bestir himself in the matter—so 
repugnant to common sense and common decen- 
cy, that, to quote the impressive words of my 
oracle, lam compelled to acknowledge, “ these 
are mistakes in the passions, and in the language 
of the passions, which we” (learned and omnipo- 
tent we) “ should hardly have supposed it possible 
for any one to fall into.’ How chastened and 





Von. X. 





purified “unearthiy,” and of course heavenly, 
must be the heart and soul and affections of this 
king of reviewers! Once more I find myself at 
fault in having pronounced favorably of the style 
of this work. It is a newspaper, oratoricul, 
speechifying style—full of words,—or to borrow 
our critic’s elegant and graceful phraseology, 
“ long-winded,long-worded,” &c.—in short a bad 
style, because it is very improper, at least in very 
bad taste, when one can express a sentiment in 
three words, to encumber it with any more—that 
is, to regard the charms of diction, or the harmo- 
ny of sentences. So says our literary censoi— 
and who will venture to gainsuy him?, None, J 
dere assert, who read this specimenof his pure, 
classic, flowing style will ever pronounce him in- 
competent to judge of others. If the author of 
“Yorktown,” is not blind to bis, or her, own in- 
terest, be or she will do wisely to send the work 
to this kind and able reviewer, and enlist his sur: 
passing powers and talents in the labor of prun- 
ing and amending. Let him “ cut down the long 
scenes,” animate the “ barber's block,” give the 
dying Rupert a sly thrust which shall hastcn his 
exit, though I believe he spoke but twice or thrice, 
and that was but reasonable, seeing he was never 
to speak again,—but then his words were too 
long—and the reviser of the second edition (pre- 
posterous to suppose that even the priuter’s little 
imps will be persuaded to waste their precious 
hours in setting the types for another edition of 
such “words, words, worts,”) must make all 
that is long, short, and pithy of covrse,—reject 
the “desperate attempts at pleasantry” (for all 
who read the work will, at once, perceive that it 
professes to be exceedingly humorous) must 
“ bring the whole compactly together,” and make 
of it, a somewhat larger, perhaps, but as well pro- 
portioned, and perfect a skeleton as that which is 
presented to the reader in the commencement of 
this unrivalled review. I say unrivalled, because, 
besides all the beauties which I have specified, 
the criticism is so fair, the representations are so 
just, the disjointed sentences, which the writer 
occasionally quotes, are so much less tedious than 
longer extracts, and convey so excellent an im- 
pression of the whole—the vein of satire ie so ex- 
ceedingly delicate,so judiciously aimed, sp “ kind- 
ly meant,” that the most prejudiced, yill, we 
think, freely grant it its deserts. Some, Indeed, 
there may be, so ill-natured as to insinuate that 
’the delightfully playful manner of the writer was 
assumed to conceal a real want of talent, but I 
beg leave to assure them, upon the best authority, 
that they are in error,—and that it was only, leat 
the overpowering effulgence of his genius should 
be more than ordinary mortals could support, 
that the critic preferred this lamb-like sportive- 
ness to the “solemn and awful” detneanor of 
every-day reviewers. Whatcan exceed the con- 
ciliating kinduess of the closing sentente! And 
how can the author, be she in truth a lady, ever 
forget it? No doubt she will “ weigh it serious- 


such generous notice, nor in her heart to resent or 

repel such—I would ha*e said enchanting witch- 

ery—-but our self-abasing critic has written it 

foolery, and his words shall remain immytable— 

80 foolery let it still stand written. — 
Lee eal 


— — ⸗⸗ 


GATHERINGS 
FROM THE PUBLIC JeURNALS. 





[Christian Register.) 
TO A CHILD WEEPING THE DEATH OF HIS MOTHER. 


“Ha the weeper that but w to 
With 2 la mother’s, love.”— Mrs. Hi a 


lemans. 

Aye, weep! while yet thy tears flow pure and spotless fron their turn, 

Those dew-drops of life’s morning sky that never may return. 

Weep while *t is given thee,—ere the days of other years are nigh, 

And thy seated heart know tears no more, when its fountain springs 
are dry. 


Weep, ere the “ days of evil yeats,” come o’er thy heart and brow; 
And the loft spirit smile mid pangs it may uot dream of now. 

Ere guilt around that apotless heart its mortal folds entwine, 

And leave its shame ou other brows, but write its pangs on thine. 


Weep for thy childhood’s earliest love—weep for the broken lyre— 
That the sounding shell bath lost its tone, andthe fearless heart ite 


fire,— 

For the froren fount that sparkling played in the young soul’s summer 
bowers, 

Ere that chill had strewn thy blighted heart with its loved aud perish- 
ed flowers. * 


Weep, sadly weep ! for hitter years will call forth ¢éars like rain ; 

And love like that which now thou weepest, thou’lt never know agein- 

Weep, proudly weep ! guilt ne’er has dimmed that deep dark-glanc- 
ing eye 

And high o’er sorrow’s misty cloud, still shines the sparkling sky. 

Ves ! weep and pray*—a litte while and thou shalt weep no more ; 

And the heart’s deep prayer, and the mournere’ tear, and the ministrel’s 
song be o’er. — 

A little while, and thou shalt bow beneath the hoary years ; 

Ob ! happy if that fate be spared by earlier, deadlier tears. 


Yes ! sveep and pray—so He shall still support thy aching head, 
Who bade the sounding sea “be still,” and the grave give up its dead. 
Yes, trust in Him—and fearless dare the ills that must be past ; 
Aad He who shapes the sparrows flight will guide thee ot an 

*At the grave of Lazarus, weare told, the Saviour wept aad 
prayed. 

[Freeman’s Journal.) 
AUTUMNAL — yoy HUSBANDMAN. 


y, 
Now we rest from our toils,Lord, our labours are dene, 
Our meadows are bared to the kiss of the sun ; 
We have winnowed the wheat : well our toil it repays, 
And our oxen have eaten the husks of the maize. 


We gathered our harvests ; with strength in each limb 

Toiled _ mower,—the ripe grass bowed prostrate to 
1m, 

And the reaper, as nimbly he felled the proud grain, 

Was blighter than those who wear sceptres and reign. 


And the wheat blade was tall, and the full,golden ear 
Proclaimed that the months of rejoicing were near ; 
The grape in rich clusters hung, promising mirth, 
And the boughs of the apple-tree slept on the earth. 
Did we thank thee, then, God of the seasons ? Ob no! 
We were prompt ia accepting thy favors, but slow 
Were a to give thanks for the rich gifts, thy 
aD 
Showered thick on the maize-littered vales of our land. 


Thou hast rained on as manna, Lord—yet we are 
wute ; 
Though all summers smiles, of thy love are the fruit, 
Springs and autumne, as fair as the Orient boasts, 
Down * us,—yet faint are- our tongace, Lord of 
- Hoets! ; 


Now we raise our glad voices—in gratitude raise, 
And we waft on the beams of the morning our praise ; 
We thank thee for golden grain gathered in shock, 
Aud the milk of the kine, and the fleece of the flock. 


And we thank thee for limbs moving light to the task, 
flask. 





Fill us, Lord, with just sense of thy bounty, and give 
Health to us, aad toall in the land where we live. 


ly,” for it is not in the nature of woman te slight-| King’s Messenger lately left that coantry for 


For hearts beating high, though unwarmed of the 





[Merrimack Jowrnal.} 

Scnoos. Boox. The following sentesce is-extract- 
ed from the journal of the proceediags of the Hon. 
Senate of this Commonwealth : 

Ordered, That the Committee on Education be in- 
structed to consider the expediency of furnishing 
‘Town Schools with copies of the Constitutien of fhe 
United States, and of the Commonwealth, together 
with the Declaration of Independenc® and tithing. 
ton’s Farewell Address. 


It cannot be doubted that the mover of the abave 
tesolve was actuated by the best motives which be- 
nevolence and th? interests of the risiug generation 
could inspire. Our legislators must be in haste to 
quit the arena of potitical action, it would seem, by 
their desire to make their children politicians and 
statesmen as soon as we can lisp their alphabet. 
The Constitutions of the United States and of Massa- 
chusetts, Au. are then to become classics in our com- 
won schoale. Jf the Legislature sheuld, im the pleni- 
tude of their wisdum, come to this decision, we hope 
they will go one step further, and empower each and 
every scholar iv our ‘Town Schools who shall have 
gained a thorough knowledge of the structure of our 
government, and of the doctrines of political economy 
and national poticy,—which he must learn, if he learns 
any thing from the book,—the honorary and honora- 
ble degree of LL.D. 

It certainly could not have entered the mind of the 
gentleman who introduced the Resolution, that schol- 
ars in the common schools would make much profi- 
ciency in the art of reading from having the charter 
of our rights spread before them for that purpose. It 
is altogether inappropriate. We hold it impossible 
for a chiid to become a good reader unlese he is sup- 
plied with books adapted to his limited capacity. Fot 
a parent to give his child the Constitution of the U. 
States, to learn to read from, is as absurd,—if we may 
be allowed the comparison,—as it woutd be for the 
mother, when her infant cried for the sustenance 
which nature provided for it,to set Sefore it a steak or 
a fowl, place in its hands a knife and fork, and com- 
mand the toothless creature to help iteelf. The laws 
of nature are equally applicable to manasa physical, 
moral, and intellectual being. ‘A change has already 
commenced in the public mind relative to the books 
proper to be used in qur primary schools. Men seem 
more fully to realize the importance of their adapta- 
tion to the stature of the mind which they are intend- 
ed to benefit. If the Legislature hasa few thousand 
dollars to bestow upon schools, it is hoped they will 
not spend it for books which are excellent in any 
place but our Town Schools, where they would be 
found to be worse than useless. ‘ : 


[New-Engiand Palledium.} 
Doubte are expressed in England, whether Bache- 
lors’ opinions on certain subjects can be relied on like 
those of husbands and fathers, 


inhabitante. 

Deacon White of Concord, Mass. has 2 smart Par- 
rot, which is now 60 years old. 
to hold a conversation by this time. 


It was thought in England, when Mr. Waring, the 


ington, that his despatches concerned the Jisputed 
territory in Maine. Perhaps they did, in part. 

The Richmond Enquirer has given warning to P. P. 
Barbour and J. Taliaferro—te take care what they do, 
and what they say. ci 

Gen. Jackson has raised about 5000 Ibs. of Cotton 
on bis farm the present season. His abode is repre- 
sented as an earthly paradise. He deserves it. Would 
it not be wrong then to draw him from it ? 

At the Court of Common Pleas for Strafford county, 
N. H. which eat at Rochester last week, there were 
1200 actions entered on the new docket. 


The Editor of the New-Hampshire Patriot com- 
plains of the President for removing him as U. States 
Printer, while he would remove Mr. Adamé from the 
Presidency. 


The Democratic Press says, a Jackson paper is ds- 
livered at the houses in Philadelphia free of cost. 
This is injuring the printers who hope to live by their 
subscribers. 

Governor Kent, of Maryland, praised the Admipis- 
tration, and was immediately re-elected with only 
two nays. . 


The ae victory of New-Grleans was cetebrated 
‘| by the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

it has buen proposed to remeve the seat of Govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania from Harrisburg to Northum- 
berland. 

The Democratic Press lately burnt its fingers, by 
announcing the death of Judge Burnside, when he was 
alive and convalescent. ‘ 

On Monday last week a sleizh arrived at New-York 
from Albany, in three days, with 1600 weight of poul- 
try: Jt came, of course, on the temporary Railway. 

Six Democrats in Connecticut have denounced Mr. 
Winton, a depaty sheriff, as injuring the Republicans 
and assisting the Federalists, and requested his re- 
moval, and the appointment of Mr. Baldwin. A 
good way to crush independence and make hypo- 
crites. 

A Rule of Court has been issued to the Trustées of 
a Church at Baltimore, to shew cause why the pul- 
pit should not be considered vacant. 

The Senate of Germany has granted to the heir of 
Schiller a copy-right of his works for 25 years. 


Dr. Recamier, Physician of the Hotel Dieu, at Par- 


shewn to Physicians. 


A case of Hydrophobia occurred lately at Norfolk, 
in a lad of 14—seven weeks after he had been bitten 
by a rabid dog. How irregular, as to time, is the 
operation of the canine virus! Has this irregularity 
ever been accounted for ? : 

Much ice was made in the harbor on Wednesday 
night week; but we hope for southerly breezes to 
break it up soon. ’ 


Gen. Root, Speaker of the New-York House of As- 
sembly, says his speech was not correctly given in 
some of the papers—but it is uncertain whether the 
current copy is the incorrect one. 


We may expect the Laws of Congress to be correct- 
ly passed now, as an Angel is to reviee the engrossing. 
A Mrs. Slack bas applied to Congress to ize a 

{ of land in 1760. She has been rather slack in 
application. — 

‘Dr. Balcom, ‘ the ingenious gentleman of the west,’ 
has succeeded in his effort to make his automaton play 
whist. In ao Automaton it is easier to Whist than to 
cry “* Echec.” 

“+ Mr. Hentz has invented an apperatus, with the 
aid of which, persons, although deprived of a hand 
and part of the arm, may be enabled to write a plain 
and legible hand.” it will require some other name 
than hand writing. 


Poet Mas. AMr. Linch who has been four 
times married, and has been the father of thirty- 
Sour legitimate children, twenty-seven of whem 
are now alive, has petitioned the Legislature of 
Va. for relief. A person mey have too much ofa 

good thing. 
i 





Those who furnish anwual lists of deaths in towas, ' 
would confer a favor by always adding the number of - 


It ought to be able | 


ash-- 


is, thinks the tongues of bashful maidens blush when | 
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BOSTON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 26, 1827. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF A YOUTH IN EUROPE. 
No. 11. 
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Eucuisu Scexvay. After spending nine days 


in Birmingham and receiving the hospitalities of 


many kind friends, I left that town at four o’clock 
on a Sunday afternoon for the metropolis. The 
day was quite warm and pleasant, and attracted 
by the beawy of the scenery I rode a great part 
of the distance on the outside. The past summer 
has-been a peculiarly pleasant one in England, 
and though excessive droughts have been expe- 
rienced here, yet the usual damp weather of au- 
tuinn had again revived vegetation, and the fields 
at this time presented many ‘beautiful views. The 
vide through Warwickshire was one of the pleas- 
antest Lever had. The route tay through the 
fashionable watering place, Leamington, and 
through the town of Warwick. In the course 
of the evening. a friend pointed out tle former 
residence of the late eccentric Dr. Parr, and the 
church in which he officiated, at a little distance 
on the opposite side of the road. There was 

' nothing peculiarly striking in the appearance of 
either ; but it is often pleasant to be able to say 
we have seen a spot, where so well known a 
character resided and performed bis publie du- 
ties. ; 

The most interesting object I perceived dur- 
ing the journey, was Warwick Castle, of the an- 
‘cient and romantic walls of which I had a moon- 
light view. One of the grey turrets was lighted, 
the heavy and cumbrous appearance of which, 
contrasted with the green and yellow foliage of 
the grounds around it, brightened, as the whole 


scene was by the rays of the full moon, made it. 


very beautiful and impressive. Between the 
Castle and the road, there was a spot cleared of 
trees, which allowed a full view of one side of the 
building. A etream of water pursues its couree 
slowly and sileutly along the bordera of the Cas- 
tle, ‘but , 
——— 

ing far and fairy-like from high 
—S— 
— — ot 
And Innocence would offer te ler love, 


These deck the shure; the waves thei: channel make 
‘Ta windings bright and mary like the enake. 


Ek 


he 
ight 
J 


. Seeure, thet nowght of evil could 
To walk in such a sceme, on such a ni 


About seven o’clock on Monday morning, [ found 
myself in the city of London. 

(ALoxpox. On-my fiest-entrance into ihe me- 
‘tropolis of Great Britain, this grand receptacle 
Of allthat .is:good, ‘bad and indifferent, 1 was not 
disappointed. I had looked upon it as differing 
in no way from our trans-atlantic cities, except in 
its size ; in that, of course, I knew that it out- 
stripped all others inthe world. After breakfust- 
ing at a coffee-house, I took ‘a:stroll.in the neigh- 
borhood, in search of wonders and ‘novelties, vis- 
ited the India House, the Bank of England, and 
the Royal Exchange. i then took my trunks in 
a earriage and droveto the west end of the town 
ia search of private lodgings, which were soon 

Lerrenrs or Intaopuctiox. What hopesand 
what fears are excited in the breast of a stranger 
in a foreign land when he sets out en the disa- 
greeable task of delivering his letters of introduc- 
tion! How often he finds the one sadly disap- 
Pointed, and the other entirely groundless! I 
*hed often heard of the coldness of business peo- 
*ple :n Europe, particularly in London, and had 
“been flattered with the promises of a kind recep- 
‘tion at some places, »y friends at home. Weigh- 
‘ing the differences of opinion, which were vari- 
ous, with respect to those to whom I went, I be- 
gan my task on the second morning after arriv- 
ing in London, with a determination of not, in 
any event, being disappointed. My first letter 
awas to a gentleman in the city, that is, in the east 
end of the town. He was a business man, sur- 
rounded by papers and documents innumerable. 

He read the letter, looked at me over his specta- 
cles, and after catisfying himself with respect to 
my outward appearance, requested me to be seat- 
.ed, and entered into conversation. After going 
through the customary civilities of an introduc- 
tory visit, I left my address and came away, re- 
joicing that I kad got one letter off my hands so 


easily. There is 80 much in a visit of this kind, 
like going for an invitation to dinner, that when 
1 stepped into the carriage a second time I actu- 
ally dreaded, what I felt obliged to go through. 
However, without all this etiquette and form, a 
man might as well stay at home, for all he would 
learn or see of a foreign country, a:d I stopped 
again, comforting myself with the belief that 1 
was doing a duty to myself and showing a prop- 


er respect for my friends at home. 


The eecond was a stout, white headed, harum- 
carum sort of genins, who has written several 
novels, and a great deal of one thing and another 
He threw down the letter with- 
out reading it, caid he was gled to see me, but 


about America. 


could give me no dinners ; 80 I muet content my 


self with his better knowledge of the work! in 
London, in lieu of good eating and drinking. He 
«wae e good natured gentleman, asked me a hun- 
dred questions in a minute, and waited for an- 
He found fault with my 
Yankectoms, and ended hy discharging Cuachee, 
-and taking me by the arm for a walk in 8t. 
‘James's Park. Thies cort of freedom of manner, 
-in one,-who, being an author, I expected to find 
ttoe much engaged, even for a few minutes con- 
-versation, revived my drooping spirits, and I soon 
-became,vader bis tuition, quite apt in the science 
-of treating‘cogehmen as they deserved, of deny- 


-gwere to none of them. 


“ing an importuuate beggars, or of getting rid of 
ballad singer. 


| The next day I again stepped into a carriage 
and drove to the house of an old gentleman in 
Portinan Square. The liveried servants, and the 
formality of being ushered into his presence, dis- 
concerted me a little, but although he was appar- 
ently so inaccessible, I found him a warm-heart- 
ed, kind, gentlemanly Englishman. He received 
me politely, talked much about America, asked 
many questions concerning my intention in visit- 
ing Europe, and gave me much valuable advice 
and information. 

If this should meet the eye of any young man, 
who, like myself, should feel a reluctance to de- 
livering letters of introduction, let me advise him 
to discard all such feeling at once. He may find 
the people, whom he thus dreads to meet, very 
different characters from what his imagination 
had painted them. Asan instance of the good 
resulting from the delivery of letters of introduc- 
tion, independent of the general acquaintance one 
forma in thie way, the following ‘ay net be out 
of place, and Ican vouch for the truth of it. A 
young inan going to London, had a letter of in- 
troduction to an American at that place, who 
had, in furmer times, been & leading politician of 
his party, and of an opposite way of thinking on 
almost all subjects connected with the politics of 
our country. He had received appointments un- 
der different Presidents, and the stranger had 
from his youth imbibed and nourished a preju- 
dice against the man, deep rpoted and rendered 
stronger every year, in consequence of some tran- 
sactions recorded in history,in which the elder had 
been engaged and had taken a prominent part. 
The letter was delivered with some curiosity to 
see the man, and with some reluctance and much 
prejudice against him, with the addition of infor- 
mation from his brother Americans that Mr. —- 
was stiff and formal, and no attention could be ex- 
pected from him. The interview was more a- 
greeable than had been e<pected ; conversation 
turned on the present and past political state of 
the United States; both spoke freely, and al- 
‘though there was nothing but an expression of 
‘opinions on either side, without argument, the 
traveller was driven from his prejudices and the 
result wps, that he departed no less confirmed in 
his own opinion on politics than satisfied of the 
honesty of the other’s. Within a few weeks two 
or three interviews took place, and the letter of 
introduction was the means of deriving ‘nich in- 
‘formation, and an acquaimtance with a man ‘who 
proved a sincere friend, and liberal in his ‘views 
as a politician, though political prejudice had 
-clothed ‘him, inthe young man’s mind, with every 
repulsive attribute. 





Sroseine. A few days age we ventured to 

express, in the Boston Courier, our views in rela- 

tion to certain practices that have become too 

prevalent inthis town. We did hope that some 

of our neighbors of the craft would haye united 

with us in an endeavor to put it down, but in this 

we have been disappointed. Well—no matter— 

we can fight this battle alone—single-handed, as 

we have others. It is some satisfaction to find 

that the article in question has been copied into 

Providence and New-York papers with approba-. 

tion; and to give it extended circulation we here 

present a second edition of jt with large addi- 

tions. 

To whom it may concern : It has become quite a 

prevalent, perhaps we might say, universal, prac- 

tice in this place, amongst all those genticmen, 

who, as individuals, are giving concerts, lectures, 

or exhibitions, for their personal behoof and 

emolument, and those, who, acting for charitable 

and religious encieties, arc endeavouring to pro- 

mote the income of such societies by donations, 

subscriptions, or contributions, to sponge the print- 

ers. We know not how this affair may stand 

with our cotemporaries, but to us, ithas become 

too annoying to be endured, and as the remedy 

lies in our hands, we proceed forthwith to its ap- 

plication. 

If a gentleman purpeees to deliver a course of 
lectures, he usually sends a short advertisement, 
for which the customary charge would perhaps 
be seventy-five cents, and then hands forth a 
“ communication,” purporting to be written by 
“ » friend to science,” giving an exposition of his 
plan, and a modest enumeration of the qualifica- 
tions of the lecturer, his great learning, his elo- 
quence, and the length of time and amount of 
money he has very disinterestedly spent in quali- 
fying himself to instruct and amuse his fellow 
mortals,—and all this, which, if inserted with his 
advertisement, where it properly belongs, would 
cost him five dollars, he expects to be published 
gratis. 

Next comes a gentleman, or, possibly, a lady, 
who offers a concert of vocal and instrumental 
music, to be given in the course of a week, or 
perhaps a fortnight, and in addition to the adver- 
tisement, which is requested to he inserted every 
day, inside, till the performance, offers a first rate 
puff in the shape of a communication from “ an 
amateur,” stating the claims he or she has to the 
patronage of all ladies and gentlemen of taste in 
general, and of the enlightened ani liberal citizens 
of this munificent metropolis, in particular. Af. 
ter this has been inserted, we receive a note in- 





ai 


closing a ticket for the concert, with a very mod- 
est request that we will be kind enough just to 
call the attention of the public to the subject in 
an edilerial note ; for readers place bu: little con- 
fidence in such things if they appear as communi- 
cations ; but if coming from the editor, they will 
he of great service. If,in reply to this very flat- 
tering compliment to our power over public pa- 
tronage, we should say that we feel some little 
delicacy about pressing upon the public what we 
have neither heard nor seen, or what we feel to- 


budget of ready-made puffs, cut from newspapers 


published in cities where he or she has had the 
honor to sing to crowded, enraptured, and expir- 
ing audiences. 

Then comes a theatrical star, or perhaps some 
one to whom the managers have gratuitously 


downright falsehood, settins forth, if a star, his 
shining talents, his incomparable genius, the 
crowded houses that have listened to his elo- 
quence in London, New-York, or Philadelphia; 
and if one of the other description, we are told 
of his faithfulness in all the duties of father and 
husband, his amenity of manners, his misfortunes, 
his distresses, and his never-before-heard-of 
claims upon the generosity of the public, con- 
cluding with a nauseous pill, concocted of flattery 
and obsequiousness, impudeuce and importunity, 
powerful enough to physic the pockets, at least, 
of half the people intown. And this we are ex- 
pected to publish gratuitously, and we think our- 
selves fortunate, indeéd, if we are not requested 
to adopt it as our own composition by letting it 
appear as an editorial paragraph, or abused for a 
mean, illiberal, cross-grained, ill-natured, good- 
for-nothing, pitiful fellow, should we decline to 
pass it off upon the public as our own produc- 
tion. 

We pass over exhibitions of Androides, Cheas- 
players, Ventriloquiste, Rope-dancers, Jugglers, 
Caravans of Live Animals, one hundred Living 
Rattlesnakes, Exhibition Balls, Lucky Lottery 
Offices, and a thousand other minor projects to 
put money into the pockets of their projectors, ull 
of which expect a compliment, editorially, or we 
may expect no pay for their advertising, little as. 
it may be, and come to the Charitable Societies, 
the members of which think they have claims 
upon the printers, which cannot be disregarded 
without an absolute violation of all moral laws, 
whether emanating from human or divine au- 
thority. The argument of these gen**:men is, 
that they have no tndividuel interest in the objects 
of the society ;—that the existence of the society 
ts a public benefit, it clothes the naked, feeds the 
hungry, administers medicine to the sick, is a 
father to the fatherless,a husband to the widow ;— 
its members are only the almoners of the public 
munificence ; and therefore we ought to adver- 
tise their meetings gratuitously, and whenever 
they are to have a Charity Sermon, a real fine- 
spun three-threaded puff for the minister who is 
to preach, and an elaborate display of the opera- 
tions of the Society—making from a half a col- 
umn to three columns—must be inserted on the 


| same terms. Now, the argument of these merci- 


ful gentiemen overlooks one point which is entit- 
led to some consideration. it takes no note of 
the possibility that editors, as well as merchants 
and shop-keepers, attend upon these charity scr- 
mons, and contribute of their substance, to help 
to increase the funds of the charity. As well 
might these gentlemen who distribute the charity 
among the poor, call on the grocer for tea, and 
sugar, and wine, or on the dry goods dealers for 
articles of wearing apparel, gratis, as upon the 
printer for his services. We cannot publish a 
paper without labor nor without money ; and we 
apprehend our workmen would feel an inclination 
to desert us, if, when Saturday came, we were to 
deduct from their respective bills the amount of 
labor done on these works of charity and mercy. 
Yet why should we pay (aud we do pay several 
dollars per week) cash for this sort of labor, 
when we get, not even the thanks of those for 
whose interest, convenience or pleasure it is per- 
formed ? ' 
We have written five times as much as we in- 
tended when we begsn this article, and five hun- 
deed times as much might be written on the sub- 
ject without exhausting it. But we forbear for 
the present after stating 


THAT HEREAFTER, no avlvertisement of 
whatever name or nature, will be inserted in this 
paper gratuitously ; that no communication, the 
object of which is to promote the pecuniary in- 
terest of individuals, or to draw contributions 
from the public for charitable purposes, will be 
inserted till paid for at the usual rate of adver- 
tising, or directed by some responsible person te 
whose account it may be charged: and that we 
shall hold ourself under uo obligation to notice, 
editorially, any public meeting, lecture, exbibi- 
tion, concert, or theatrical performance, which 
has a similar object-in view. We adopt the 
maxim, The laborer is worthy of his hire. If our 
labor in this respect is of any service to those con- 
cerned, they can afford to pay for it, if not, they 
have no right to ask its performance. 

Phere is still one class of spongers that remain 
unnoticed,—one to whom the above notice will 
not apply,—and these are the gentlemen who 
lose their papers through the neglect of the carri- 
ers, and send to the counting-room for another ; 
those who are going out of town and want an ex- 
tra paper to carry with them ; those who had an 
acquaintance from the country with them when 
the paper was left, and who took it to show to his 
neighbors, not doubting that some of them would 
become subscribers ; those wko lent the paper to 
a neighbor, and could not get it returned ; those 
who are going out of town before the carrier dis- 





tally incompetent to jucge of as to its merits, the 
| applicant stope our mouth atonce, by opening a 


clothing, cr to pay the tuition of a young lady a 


proffered a benefit night, with halfa column of 


tributes his papers; and finally those who are 
going to sea, or those who have a friend going to 
sea, who wants something to amuse him on his 
passage, and would thank us fora file ef papers 
totake with him. Now from this class of spong- 
ers, or rather from this congregation of elasses, 
are we sponge, on a moderate calculation, to the 
tune of one hunired dol!arsa year—no great sum, 
when going out by six, or ten, or twelve cents at 
a time, but in the aggregate amounting to enough 
to furnish three or four children with a year’s 


ae — — 


one of the first female schools in the metropolis, 
and nearly enough to maintain a young mau ata 
respectable college. Not one of these applicants, 
when they get accommodated uccording to their 
wishea, think themselves under any obligation to 
the printer. They have an idea that papers cost 
him nothing, and it is doing him a favor to take 
as inany of them off his bands as they can con- 
trive to dispose of, because it adds to his popu- 
larity, and convinces hitn that his paper is in good 
repute. But what would they say, if he should 
pursue the same course ? If he should purchase 
a handkerchief or pair of glcves and lose them on 
his way hone, would the shopkeeper feel bound 
to make up the loss? If his boy should slip down 
in the street and epill a bucket of sugar or coffee, 
would the grocer of whem he had bought it be 
willing to fill his bucket again gratis ? If he were 
going on a journey into the country or ona 
voyage to sea, would the tailor or the shoemaker 
furnish him with even the most trifling necessa- 
ries gratuitously, or would the wine merchant 
supply him with liquors and lemon syrup, without 
money and without price? Every person of com- 
mon sense will answer .Vo to all these questions ; 
and yet wecannot perceive that the cases suppos- 

ed are not exactly parailel to those which actual- 

ly occur, as stated) above. And why should one 

have all his intellectual recreation during his 

voyage at the expense of the printer,who drudges 

and delves from morning to night, from night to 

morning—nay, all day anid ali night, for a bare 

subsistence—expending strength, health, and 

capital—a capital, too, of which most of us may 

say, and often we do exclaim from the depths of 
an aching heart, “ Alas, master, it was borrowed !” 


Amuerst Cottece. <A memorial is before 
our Legislature from the Trustees of Amherst 
College, soliciting the patronage of the state to 
aid them in carrying into effect a suitable system 
of education. What prospect ihere is that the 
memorialists will succeed, we have no means of 
knowing,—the memorial being sti!l, we believe, 
in the hands of the Committee on Education, to 
whom it was originally referred. The annexed 
remarks from a newspaper printed at Amherst, 
indicate great confidence in the friends of the 
college that the application will be successful. 
It is sometimes safe to infer success, when op- 
position comes from a quarter where enmity is 
better than friendship ; yet it is possible that the 
inference in this case may lead to disappoint- 
ment. After giving a detail of the plans of the 
Trustees, the editor remarks— ° 


For the purpose of carrying into effect these 
splendid plans, which the spirit of the age has 
pointed out, and which the voice of the people, 
learned and unlearned, loudly and almost uni- 
versally approves, and forthe erection of build- 
ings which the inereased and increasing number 
of students, renders indispensible, the corpora- 
tion have ventured to appear before the legisla- 
ture of the state for the first time, and to request 
their aid. At the threshhold of their door, they 
have met witha rebuff which might dishearten 
less experienced men. Our readers will find that 
to which we allude in the remarks of the Rev. 
Mr. Brooks on our second page. We could not 
wiah for the petitioners more favourable auspices 
at the commencement of their business, and we 
hope they may not be suspected of bribing the 
reverend gentleman to favour them with his op- 
position. Ifhe proceeds to oppose them “step 
by step,” as he promises, their success is sure ; 
unless his influence has, of late, been singularly 
impaired. This gentleman is a clergyman, and 
we are told has the care of a religious socicty. 
We must be excused if, in speaking of him, our 
language should be less respectful than the 
clergymen deserve and less civil than what isdue 
to the luw-giver. However much we may bonor 
both the one and the other officer, as such, we 
have noreverence for him, in whom both are 
sacreligiously combined, no respect for that min- 
ister of the gospel, who does not feel himself out 
of his place, amid the jousting and wrangling of 
a political assembly. ‘This ainbition fur worldly 
distinction, in one who professes to be wedded to 
the church, and is “ set apart” for the preaching 
of Christ, shows that the robes of his holy calling 
are irksome to hin ; and his continuing to wear 
them, proves that he holds the sacred office as a 
sinecure. Perhaps, however, the reverend gen- 
tleman/ above mentioned may be an exception, 
and oe if he sermonizes at home as easily 
as he speechifies at the capital, he may do his 
ear’s preaching ina single quarter. Upon the 

re mention of Amherst Collegs, this gentleman 
instinctively “ throws himeelf into the aititude of 
oratory ;” he is insulted, forsooth, because “ there 
was an express stipulation when the college was 
incorporated, that it should ask nothing further 
of the state.” It is not to be supposed that the 
reverend divine would state, what he did not be- 
lieve to be true, and we therefore suppose he has 
some evidence of such a stipulation, which he 
will nodoubt be called upon to produce, and we 
shall wait most anxiously to hear it. Until then, 
with all due deference, we must believe that his 
reverence lies under a mistake, and he may cor- 
rect it at bis leisure. 








Rev. Gronot Croty. Thename of this gen- 
tleman hes become associated with the respect 
if not the admiration of many of our readers, 
who have perused the poetical articles that have 
from time to time appeared in this paper as his 
productions. Jt was with some surprize that we 
perceived his name in the London periodical 
called The Wasp, as one of the quacks of the day, 
although we knew nothing of him, that we had 
not learnt, in common with other readers, from 
his printed and acknowledged productions. We 
confess that we are sorry to learn any more of 
hie history, since, if true, it makes bim appear 
somewhat ridiculous. The picture is perhaps a 
carricature by a disappointed rival, or u personal 
adversary. Such as it is, bere it is; and whether 
true or false, faithful or exaggerated, it contains 
matter of considerstion for elergymen who are 
mor: fond ef appearing in the characters of 
legislators, secular magistrates and Masonic dig- 
niteries,than of feeding the Lambe of theirMaster. 

In placing the above-named gentleman in our 


Gallery, we must be distinctly understood as do- 
ing so without any allusion te, or imputation on 
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his clerical capacit;, as such ; asa me 

the Established Church, he is entitled * Gena 
apect, which it ia at once our duty end our prode 
to pay to every individual forming a component 
part of that venerable establishinent : but the 
very sanctity by which the Church throws its 
protecting halo around the meanest of its ser- 
vants, renders it doubly incumbent on those ser- 
vants to show themselves worthy of that protec- 
tion, by such an exclusive devotionto the duties 
of their sacred office, and such an abstracted. 
ness from the lighter avocations of life, as may 
distinetly mark them as belongitlg to that peculiar 
class, who are separated by their situation from 
the ordinary mass of undistinguished individuals. 
When, however, we see a clergyman voluntarily 
mixing himself up with all the frivolities of tho 
world, and becoming a party to occupations the 
‘most Opposite to those which we are accustomed 
to consider as his proper walk of life, we are then 
compelled to lose sight of his saere.; character, 
and view himin the light in whieh he himself 
chowses to present himself before us; and the 
same reverence which would! prevent our inter- 
fering with his official ministry, renders us more 
observant of the defects and follies by which he 
allows that ministry te be disfigured and obscur- 
ed. It is this feeling which induces us to confer 
on Mr. Croly the noturie:y which he so much 
covets, and to give him tbat immortality in our 
pages which, we fear, he could never hope to ob- 
tain from the exercise of his clerical functions, 
at least as they have been hitherto performed. 


atleast) ofa great varicty of talenta—he is a poet, 
a critic, a dramatist, a reviewer, and a politician, 
and in each department he is quite satisfied that 
he is the very first of his cliss. We shall not 
at present dwell upon his early life and education, 
nor touch at all upon his conversion, and its 
means aml motives, though the detail would be 
neither unamusing or uninatructive; but as he 
was not the party entirely to blame, we pass it 
over, and see him at once installed as dramatic 
critic to the Old Times ; a situation for which his 
acerbity of temper, and natural preponderance of 
gall, eminently qualified him; by the bye, we 
cannot help remarking how admirably those 
qualities are pourtrayed in his visage, long, lank, 
and scowling, it seems the very essence of jill 
humour, and must be an invaluable argument to 
physiognomists in support of the truth of their 
theory. 
have continued until now, lashing the unfortun- 
ate actors who happened to incur his displeasure, 
with all the cowardly saverity of anonymous 
criticism, had he not unfortunately taken it into 
his head, on one occasion, to be unusually severe 
in his remarks on the performance of a certain 
young lady, that the bitterness of the writing at- 
tracted the attention which its talent would have 
claimed for it in vain, and induced the lady's 
brother to wait on the Editor, and inform him (as. 
the fact was) that onthe evening which Mr. 
Croly had selected as the subject of his strictures, 
his sister, thongh advertised, had, in consequence 
of indisposition, not appeared on the stage at all. 


immediately transferred his powerful aid to Dr. 
Stodart and the .Vew Times, where he continued 
for a considerable time, remarkable only for his 
pedantry, conceit, and affectation. Hia next ex- 
ploit waa the production of bis Comedy, “ Pride 
shall bave a fall ;” the title of whickh was con- 
sidered rather an ominous prophecy for Master 
George ; but contrary to expectation, the dis. 
putes about the 10th Dragoons happening to oc- 
cur, just in time to allow the audience to apply 
some scenes in the comedy to them, the play wag 
(ucéording to the modern principle, of personali- 
ty being a sufficient substitute for talent,) receiv- 
ed with great applause. Shortly after this, the 
literary world was startled by the announcement 


Universal Review,” which, as the Proapectug 
voted erclusively to the highest departments of 


the astonishment of the world, the principal ar- 
ticle in this Quarterly and elevated publication, 
was a long and elaborate review of the new 
Comedy, “ Pride shall have a fall!!!” Jt was 
svon, however, discovered that Croly himself wae 
the editor of this notable produetion, With 3 sal- 
ary of a thousand poundsa year. The guacking 
was, of course, laughed at, and the thing ended ; 
whether the review ever reached a second num- 
ber or not, we are nncertain—if it did, it was 
kept a profound secret. Since that period, he 
has remained quietly rusticating in Brompton- 


Gazette, earning an occasional four guineas by 
writing ultra politics fur Sunday papers, and pre- - 
paring himself for the millenium which ie gravel 

believes tu be nearly approaching, and of whic 

he intends (in his forthcoming history of the 
Apocalypse) to prove the increasing application 
of steam and the flight of balloons to be the 
natural and inevitable precursors. Such is the 
life of this Reverend Gentleman. In his domes- 
tic circle he has turned his literary pursuits to 
some account ; the Literary Gazette connection 
having been‘the means of introducing him toa 


he will prove himself worthy of her, will be a 
treasure of the highest price to him. ,We should, 
however, advise him to attend a little less to the 
theatres, and a great deal more to his professian, 
if he wishes to get forward ic the werld, and 
obtain a eituazion in which his pride may be a lit- 
tle more excusable than itis at present ; for we 
can assure him, that thongh a respectable clergy- 
man whose heart is in his profession, is a charac- 
ter to whom all look up with reverence, a parson 
who quits his legitimate career to dabble in play- 
houses and low criticism, will only be looked 
— reflecting persons, as a “ Quack of the 
ay. 


— 
ORIGINAL CQMMUNICATIONS. 


A LEGEND OF THE NORTH END. 

In the golden age of this Literary Emporium, be 
fore the introduction of dancing-masters, actors and 
Unitarianism bad perverted the primitive simplicity 
of the manners, and the orthodox unity of the faith 
of the early inhabitants ; when the fashionable werld 


| passed the evening at prayer meetings instead of at 


balle ; and the * benign ceruleans” criticised the 
merits of the last sermon, instead of the last review 
of nove) ; there dwelt at the North Ead, then the 
court end of the town, a specimen of that genias of 
animals, nct yet quite extinct, the old bachelors— 
hight Comfort Nudd. The 
godly professors, and had done all in their power to 
force their uregenerate offepring through the straight 
and narrow gate. Though the worthy people com- 

led the reluctant urebin to learn by rote the 
Catechism, about half of the old and nearly the whole 
of the New-Testament ; though they administered a 
religious exhortation of some two hours duration every 
day, and curried him to a prayet-meeting every 
night: still the graceless could not be 
brought to eee the error of his ways. As Comfort ia- 
creased in statare, the spisit of the Evil One waxed 
strong within him. Masy were the. mischievous 


ts of Comfort were 





tricks that he played upon the pious geighbours whe 


Mr. Croly is a man possessed (in his own opinion ° 


This occasioned Mr. Ceoly’s dismission, and he 


stated, was to be published Quarterly, and be de-' 


literature. The first number appeared, andto . 


Row, assisting his friend Jerdan in the Literary « 


most amiable and talented wife, and one who, if — 


In this situation he might probably © 
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of a stupendous new work, tobe called “The |” 
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undertook to convert him from darkness unto lisht ; 
some of them he punished with an extempore seat on 
the floor by the dexterons appropriation of their 
chairs—the wigs of others he adsoitly connected to- 
er by the appended queues, se that at the separa- 
tion of his dignified monitors, the most important 
ions of the upper part of their respective Corpora: 
tions were deposited in fraternal union on the * 
pet. These enormities soon convinced bis pious ad- 
visers that he wasa child of perditioo, and that _— 
exertions might be better bestowed ™ — * * e 
pupils; and they comforted his parent's grie e 
stiffneckedaess of their eon by the consoling —— 
that his lot in the next world, would — yb 
cast in the abode of the wagegenerate wicke feet 3 
Comfort approached to man’s estate, he manifeste 
lesa reluctance to attend pablic and private religious 
meetings; but it was observed that he always man- 
cuvered himself into the seat next the prettiest face 
in the congregation ; and it was tlmggnt that this 
arraugement was not discountenanced by the pro- 
p:ietor of the aforesaid pretty face, notwithstanding 
the monitory nod: and becks of the lyox-eyed moth. 
er. In fact, the younger portion of Eve's daughters, 
scem to make more allowance for the indiscretions of 
those who are in * the vaward of their youth” than 
more experienced dames ; aad their charity Is seldom 
diminished by the consciousness that the offending 
youth is comely, well-pr toned and « devoted ad- 
wirer of the scx. The death of Cousfort’s parents 
left him master of himself, and of a property sufficient 
to enable bim to live in the idle, gentlemanly kind of 
way, that best suited the lazy teno: of his soul. He 
attempted to improve his coatition by matrimony. 
Dat, though the reigning belies ofthe day were lib- 
eral of their smiles to him in the street, at the solemn 
festival of a tea-party, or on the romping sleighing 
expeditions which enlivened the monotony of winter ; 
still their vigilant papas strictly forbade them to en- 
courage the particular attentions of a monster, who 
attended public worship on the Sabbath but half the 
day, and to whom the Thursday lecture was an 
abomination. As the years of Comfort rolled on, he 
felt hia single state become more avd more irksome. 
Ia the course of time, the fair ones with whom he had 
flirted in his youth were married; became mothers ; 
their children grew up—and the old bachelor felt 
that he was alone in the world. When he was 
verging on that time of life, at which in these dining 
days, a man is entitled to the seat at the right hand 
of the lady of the house, there moved into bis neighbor- 
hood a buxom young widow—who soon made as com- 
plete a conquest of our disconsolate bachelor, as erst 
did the widow Wadman of my uncle Toby. The ef- 
fect of the graceful rotundity of her form was increas- 
ed by the assurance that it was partly owing to the 
substantial lining of her pockets ; our hero at once 
determined to commence the siege of her affections. 


He arsayed himself for the engagement in his best 


satin breeches and silk stockings-—in his laced waist- 
coatand embroidered coat ; his laced hat seemed to 
puckepitee!f into a contemptuous smile at the vulgar 
chapeaux that sneaked by: and his gold-headed 
cane completed his equipment. But alas! the voice 
of Fame had recounted his enorinities co the object of 
his affections with the usualamplifications. She was 
a zealous church or rather meeting-goer ; her taste 
had been ‘formed by a constant atteudance on the 
most celebrated preachers; she could criticise the 
anental or corporeal qualifications of the popular 
divines with as much gusto as is displayed by a mod- 
etn fine tay in pointing out the beautics or defects of 
Cooper or Macready; 2nd all the logic of Comfort 
could not convince her that a man who went to 
Mectin: only once a week could possess any amiable 
qualitics or moral virtues. Comfort recreated in 
confusion, and ensconced himself in his lodging ; 
where we will leave him for a short time, till we have 
introduced a new and important actor to the cour- 
teous readicr, 

It is we!) known thai at the tinie when our pious 
forefathers lived and died in the very odour of sancti- 
ty, sll the other nations of the glohe were totally 
abandoned to the dominion of the Pri · e of the pow- 
er of the air. Indeed this ancient and most legiti- 
mate p:-tentate seemed to find the inhabitants of the 
old countrics such willing and loyal subjects that he 
grew hyppish for want of employment. He accord- 
ingly directed his eyes to the little colony of the 
tighteous that was planted in this country ; conceiv- 
ing that a victory over the ⁊odly weuld be glorious in 
proportion to the opposition to be encountered. Bat 
many and sore were the buffets he received from the 
devout Christians, whom he made the subjects of his 
experiments. He made but few proselytes ; and 
those among the old aud decrepid—whose zeal in his 
cause was soon damped by the proper appiication of 
a certain preparation of hemp--of which medicine 
our pious ancestors were exceedingly liberal. He 
Was just meditating a flight from a nation of such in- 
corrigibie saints, at the time of our hero’s repulse 
from the widow ; but this event induced him to pro- 
long his stay for reasons which we shall presently 
unfold. 

A few days after the defeat of Comfort he was sit- 
ting in his parlour meditating on his hard fate, and 
solacing himself with that true friend of the unfor- 
tunate, his pipe. It was just at that delightful hour 
when the approach of night furnishes an excuse for 
idleness—before the darkness has become sufficiently 
dense to demand ihe aid of artificial light ; and one 
of those snow-storin:,.of which our grandmothers tell 
us we can iorm no conception from their degenerate 
representatives of the present day, was raging with- 
out. The fire threw out a cheerful light ; and the 
shadows of the furniture assumed figures more and 
more grotesque as the shades of evening thickened. 
The shadow of the shovel was shaped by the fanciful 
eye of Comfoft, into the outline of his jointured 
charmer, in her capacious hoop agd etiff long waist ; 
while the shadow of the old fashioned tongs reminded 
him of his own “ decreasing leg and inereasing bel- 
ly” ; and as the flickering of the fire gave motion to 
the shadows, he imagined thst his own dusky repre- 

sentative was reaching forward towards that of the 
scornful fair which crew back in disdain. As he was 
indulging in these reveries the door opened and a 
strangerentered. The physiognomy of the stranger 
was certainly striking—by far the greatest portion of 
it was occupied by a most portentous pair of eyes, 
and a dark abyss which yawned in the place fo: his 
mouth. fle was simply dressed in the fashion of the 
times, in a flame-coloured coat, thunder and lightning 
waistcoat, and breeches of a sulphur colour. ‘ Mr. 
Nudd,” said the stranger, “ t believe this is the first 
‘ime I have had the pleasure of meeting with you.” 
** [think it mast be,” replied Comfort, “* for I do not 
think | should soon forget the countenance you must 
have shown meat any such interview.” “ Although,” 
continued the stranger, * | have not enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a personal acquaintance with yourself, I 
have always been a friend of your family, and I de- 
sire nothing so much as to be of setvice to ene for 
whom I feel such profound respect.” He then in- 
formed Comfort that he was perfectly acquainted 
with the cruelty of the widow ; and asrured him that 
his success would be certain, if he would but listen to 
his advice. Comfort assured him that he was all atten- 
tion—** I will insure you the widow,” said he of the 
horrible physiognomy, “ if you will only sign and 
seal a certain little bond securing to mc a slight 
compensation for my services.» Our hero asked to 
tee it. Upon glancing his eye over the deed—he 
started back in horror and exclaimed ‘I believe you 
are the devil.” “J believe so too,” replied the 
Visiter with the utmost composure. ‘* Avoid thee !” 
‘* Don’t be in a passion, my friend,” resumed Apollyon, 
* t can assure you that you are not the first bachelor | 
have tempted to commit matrimony—and 1} hambly 
trust you will not be the last. Butas 1am not fond 
of hurrying business I will give you twenty-four hours 
to consider my proposition.” | So saying he retired 
With a profound reverence. As soon as Comfort had 
recovered from the shock of thia unexpected visit, he 
began to reflect on the proposal. He thought of the 
widow and then of the devil—of the widox’s joiuture 
and then of the “everlasting bonfire” ; he . thought 
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of the matrimonial comfurt he should enjoy with 


such a help-ineet, and then he considered the proba- 
bility of his .atanic majesty’s leaving him in the 
lurch, and abindoning him to the tender mercies of 
the saints ; this last consideration determined his con- 
duct ; for he thought that it was quite enough of a 
good thinz to burn to all eternity in the next world, 
without the additional advantage of a preparatory 
roasting in this. “ After all,” thought Comfort, ** if 
I receive a wife from the devil is it not probable that 
he will give me his borns with her as a dowry ?”” He 
immediately applied to the Rev. Dr. Mauicushion 
for assistance. This worthy divine was a most zeal- 
ous destroyer of witches, and was supposed to know 
a great <ieal more of the operations of the arch enemy 
than that personage himself. The Doctor appeared 
but little « nbitious of a personal interview with the 
majesty of Hell, bat he gave our hero his best advice, 
his blessing, and the great bible to serve as sword and 
buckler. Thus armed and equipped Comfort waited 
in anxious expectation for the appointed hour. The 
Tempter was punctual. “ Well, Mr. Nudd,” began 
be, **1 hope your reflections have convinced you of 
the henevolence of my intentions towards you.” 
Comfort, in conformity with the instructions of his 
ghostly advieer, assented and expressed his readiness 
to sign and seal; The demon * grinned horrible a 
ghastly smi'e,” and produced his decd. While he was 
making arrangements for the ceremony, Comfort 
seized the opportunity aad very emphatically applied 
the ponderous tome with which he was provided to 
the head of the unsuspecting demon; at the same 
time uttering au adjuration of tried virtue. Apollyon 
stood aghast for a moment ; and then ‘ he seemed no 
longer man”’—his coat of flame expanded toa pair of 
fiery wings, the sulphur breeches and thunder and 
lightning waistcoat deserted his body for his mouth— 
his length of queue fell to a more central position,and 
the demon stoud confest. ° The baffled fiend, finding 


the wickcd of this virtuous town as invincible as the 


righteous, fled with hideous howl, and has not been 
heard of since. This exploit wonderfully raised the 
reputation of Comfort. He was.considcred as a scc- 
ond St. George by all the old: women in the province. 
The widow could not long withstand a man who had 
overcome the devil ; andshe conceived that in marry- 
ing him, she sécared a guardian against the power of 
the air. After his marriage,Comfortentirely changed 
his course of life, and beforé His death he arrived at 
the dignity of deacon. ‘Such is the tradition of Com- 
fort Nudd and the Devil, which is still cherished by 
the crones of the North. End—and many a disconso- 
late widow and old maid, sigh in the darkness of 
night for so potent a protector. Y. 





“THE LITTLE DOGS AND ALL,” &e. 

Deer Mr. Editor,—1 am a poor, unfortunate, 
sick old lady, and I kn@w that a good, tender 
hearted creature like yourself will hear me pa- 
tiently, while I tell you the story of my suffer- 


ings. 

The tie has been, Mr. Editor, when I was as 
likely a woman to look at, as you will commonly 
see. In the early part of my life I was all the 
rage ;if I were to. tell you how much I was 
courted and caressed, you would perhaps only 
call me a doting old fool, and bid me hold my 
tongue. Without entering into particulars, there- 
fore, I will only ony, that my fame was not con- 
fined to America, but procured me now and then 
a token of regard, even from beyond sea. I was 
married early in life, and can boast as fair and 
numerous a progeny as most women of my age. 
The education of my children was a thing which 
engrossed much of my attention ; on this account 
I was always hunting up useful books for them, 
and as I was able, too, by the help of some good 
friends, to get together a very pretty assortment 
of kuick knacks of one kind and another, with 
which I used to shew them how a juggling old 
dame, that lived hard by, would play off her 
trieks. 

Things went on very smoothly with me for a 
long time. My children were many ofthem well 
settled in life, and gave evidence of the good care 
which I took of them when they were young. 
They used to come and see me from time to time, 
and it did my heart good to see how glad they 
were to get back to the old house again. As 
some of them were Doctor's, they were, perhaps, 
now and then, a little too anxious about the 
health of their fair mother, as they used to term 
me, and would plague me a little with feeling the 
pulses of the younger children, and making them 
read and spell to them ; but this was a mere 
trifle to what I have been obliged to endure 
since. 

In an evil hour, it was given out that I was 
sick, and unable to take proper care of the 
younger part of my family. Such a hurrying 
and running about among the Docturs you never 
saw. What's the matter with the old lady ? says 
one—going to die, I fear—said a little adopted 
child of mine; oh! no—says a third, she only 
wants doctoring a little ; let’s set about it soon 
as possible, says a fourth, or it will be toe late. 
So at it they went ; the first thing they did was 
to write a monstrous long prescription ; but it 
would have made your heart ache, to hear what 
it was composed of. Some advised herb tea, 
others thought that my complaint was a “ sleepy 
lethargy,” and believed that some kind of stimu- 
lant was necessary ; others said no—the old lady 
has lived too high, and must be phlebotomized ; 
others thought that I was dyspeptical, ad must 


be purged and dieted, and so it went on. They |. 


concluded, however, at last, that they would mix 
me up a potion which would: strengthen my 
stomach, give a good tone to my nerves, and in 
short, set me quite on my legs again. 

This they brought to me, and I swallowed it 
without making much fuss, though 1 must confess 
it was somewhat against my will, for I was very 
certain that I should be better without it. The 
Doctors then told me that I was old fashioned in 
my notions about governing the children; that 
they did things better in Germany and that | must 
make them take more exercise, aud separate the 
bright ones from the dull ones. I was deter- 
mined +o do all they told me, but I fear no good 
will come of it. I am now, Mr. Editor, under 
the operation of the new fashioned medicine my 
children have from time to time prescribed for 
me. I doubt not they have done it in love, but if 
you have any coinpassion upon me, dear Sir, do 
tell them that all I want is that they should write 
no more prescriptions for me. have never 


Yours 
Aumwa Harvarp. 


an: most heartily sick of being doctored. 
till death, 





UNITARIAN PREACHING. 

There have been some remarks made of late, 
by people of different religious persuasions, com- 
plaining of a want of zeal in our Unitarian clergy : 
and a dispute has arisen on the question,whether 
“unitarian fire” is not “ice.” Now I firmly hold 
that the Unitarian is the true belief, but Iam not 
blinded to the faci, that some of the clergymen 
who preach it, evince an unwarrantable indiffer- 
ence, or an unjustifiable affectation, that would 
disgust any one, impressed with a serious consid- 
eratiun of religious solemnities. 

“A course of lectures is to be preached alter- 


Ware, by our Unitarian ministers iu rotation; and 
I shall take the liberty, though it may be in defi- 
ance of the opinions of some good rules, to re- 





mark upon the manner of the pertormance. 


known what it was to be sick till now, and now I- 


nately at the churches of Dr. Chauning and Mr. | 


I have sce a goodly ship, full of rich treasures 
and gifted with great powers, with all her wings 
lying dormant, warped up Ly a long and laborious 
“process ; and I Lave gone away from the contem- 
plation, with only the idea that she was a lazy 
mass of wealth, that might become elegant and 
useful by the proper application of its proper 
power. It was with much the same kind of feel- 
ing that I leſt Dr.Channing’s chusch on last Sun- 
day evening. The discourse was good enough ; 
it contained some pretty and many useful re- 
marks, in the shape of maxims, thrown together 
so as to give on the whole a good impression of 
the nature and utility of self-denial. 1 do uot 
wish to re.vark upon the matter of the discourse 
—it was good enough ;—but 80 delivered, that m 
self-denial was never more needed, or exert 
than to prevent my leaving the church that night. 
If the miserable whining, drawling manner in 
which that lecture was detivercd originated in a 
want of power on tho pert of the speaker to do 
better, we wduld overlook it, and indeed give him 
credit for exerting himself against so great ap ob- 
stacla to the happy exercise of his profession ; 
but a fewsentences convinced me that he strains 
his powers, and labors to draw! and whine with 
a pretty affectation, instead of speaking or read- 
ing, with a plain and pleasing energy. · fhis own 
congregation are pest suited with his present 
manner, he ought to continue it by all means ; but 
1 would hint, whet a personal friend might not 
have boldness enough to do, that if he intends to 
preach among and please strangers, he must do it 
in a more manly style. 
THE COLLEGE HALLS. ' 
A patriotic Song, suppesed to be sung by a Freshman, inciting his 
. Elagematcs to rebellion. 


The College halls! the College halle‘ 
Where idleness and eare abounded, 
Where slighted all were leatning’s calls, 
Where jokes were cracked and songsresounded,— 
Eternal mischief fills them yct, ‘ 
But all their glory now is sct. 
The daring feats, the scrapes of yore, 
The blowing clubs, and rites of mirth, 
Alas for ys! they all are o’er ; 
And memory alone gives birth 
To joys departed,-—sweeter far , 
Than present joys, all light as air. 
I turned my thoughis on rebels gone— 4 
On rebels brave, whose deeds we tell ; 
And musing thus an hour alone, 
I dreamed that we might yet rebel ; 
For standing ‘neath the rebel tree, 
1 could but think that I was free. 
A College class "gainst College laws, 
Which were imposed unjust, rebelled ; 
Resolved in Freedom's sacred cause, 
To be victorious, or expelled ; 
They rallied all at break of day, | 
Aod when the sun set, where were they ? 


And where are they? And where art thou, 
O College! All thy pride is o'er; 
Thy voice once loud is silent now, 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And shall thy spirit, once so great 
Be doomed to this ignoble fate? 
»Tis something in thadearth of fame, 
Though numbered with a coward class, - 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Fresh a blush—for Fresh a tear. 
Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 
Our fathers fought and-were expelled, 
O Time! restore from out thy breast 
That spirit which could aver be quelled ;— 
Of yalorous men, O! grant but three, 
To rally round the rebel tree ! 
What, silent still? And silent all ? 
Ah no !—the voice of those who were, 
Reaches the ear of College hall, 
And answers, “Fresh! but one appear 
Beneath that tree,—we come, we come !” 
*Tis but the Freshmen who are dumb. 


Jn vain—in vain ;—setrike other chords ; 
Fill high the bow] with Willard's wine ! 
Rebellions leave to Sophish hordes, 
To whiskey-punch your theughts incline ; 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call, 
How answers each bold bachanal ! 
Yon have the custom still as yet 
Of breaking windows, -- why not pates ? 
Of two such customs why forget 
The nobler one? O! say, ye Fates, 
Is it ordained by your decree, 
We ne’er shall rise, shall ne’er be free ? 


Fill high the bow] with Willard’s wine ! 
We will not think of themes like these ; 
To apathy we will resign 
Our craven hearts—our souls may freeze ; 
We ne’er shall dance with maddening glee, 
In circle round the revel tree. 


Trust not for freedom to the Sophs, 
They have their own by force to gain.; 
In your own deeds, not with those Goths, 
The hopes of victory remain ; 
Bot Sophieh fraad, and Sophish pride, 
An honest Fresh could ne’er abide. 
Fill high the bowl with Willard’s wine ! 
The goodies sweep our rooms all neat ; 
I see their glorious grey eyes shine ; 
But gazing on each goody sweet, 
My own the burning tear drop lares. 
To think their labors are for slaves. 
Place me beneath the rebel tree, 
Where nothing save the boughs and I 
Shall hear our mprmurs mutually, 
There swan-like let me sing and die ;— 
A class of slaves shall ne’er be mine,— 
Dash down yon cup of Willard’s wine ! 








TNE RETORT COURTEOUS. F 
Bill Blackstone was a lawyer bold, 
' Deep read in the black-letter, 
His commentaries now are old, 
Yet none were ever better. 
In white his law-books »!I were bound, 
Av emblem of the trade ; 
So Satan sometimes may he found, 
Disguised in white brocade. 
At argument, in any lar, 
Sir William was a giant ; 
In boly sertt would pick a flaw, 





1 





To benefit his client. 








But he excelled, as history tells, 
In crosé-examination ; 

He wore a pair of spectacles, 
To help his penetration. 

Besides, at court, he wore a wig, 
Of great circumference ; 

He had a head almost as big,— 
A bottom of good sense. 


Though gifted thus with books and wit, 
With wig and glasses too, 

Sir William once was sorely bit 
By an immodest shrew. 

“The brass within your face,” he cried, 
* Would make a brazen skillet ;” 

* Your honor’s head,” the wench replied, 


‘ Has sap enough to Gill it.” LL 





VERY IMPORTANT! 

We hasten to relieve the overwhelming solic- 
itude of our readers, on a subject of the very 
highest consequence tp their personal and politi- 
cal interests, by copying from the Massachusetts 
Journal of Tuesday, the annexed article of intel- 
ligence, and at the same time to beg their pardon 


| for an omission, in transcribing the journals of 


the Legislature, by which they have been so long 
uninetructed with rogard to a topic so peculiarly 
and iutimately connected with the existence of 
the state as an independent member of the Union. 
We copy, as neariy as our assortment of types 
willadmit, the striking typography of the Jour- 
nal : 





STATH REGISTER. 
GENERAL COURT OF M4SSACHUSETTS: 


IN SENATE. 
It was omitted to be published, in our Journal of Senate, Jan. 11, 
that on motion of Mr. White, of Salca, it was 
Onpeagn, ‘That the messenger furnish the mem- 
bers of this Board with the Masesachuset(s Journal, in 
addition to the newspapers ordered at the last session. 





While we are in the way of atoning for omis- 
sions,—no offence we hope to our neighbors of 
the Massachusetts Journal,—we inform our read- 
ers that we,too, omitted to state in “ our journal 
of Senate, May, 1821,” that on motion of Mr. 


} Parker of Charlestown, (if. memory serves us fair- 


ly) it was Onperep, that the messenger furnish 
the members of this board with the New- England 
Galaxy ;” and that this order has been renewed 
at every succeeding session of the legislature. 
Think of that, Master Brook. 

By the bye, speaking of newspapers and remi- 
niscences,reminds us of another omission ; though 
we think this somewhat excusable, since the fact 
involved in it never appeared on the journal of 
the Senate, and we were not present, either by | 
ourself, or by any reporter or agent of ours,when 
the circumstance occurred. We are informed 
that one of the honorable senators from Suffolk, 
whose needle altonys sticks in the right place, did on 
alate oczasion, deliver ‘a most able and eloquent 


harangue to hie honorable -colleagues, on the 


characters and merits of the Boston newspapers, 
and while he bestowed his honorable approbation 
on some of them, he was no less liberal of his 
honorable censure on others—one other, at least, 
whieh the honorable gentleman declared he had 
never read, he never would read, nor ever suffer any 
of his family toread! What paper it was that 
thus ruffled the skirts of his honorable indignation, 
he did not say, nor do we suppose His hearers 
cared so much as the prick of a bodkin. Wheth- 
er his object was to have the obnoxious paper 
thrown under the board among the shreds and 
patches, we are not informed ; but we have the 
charity to presume that the gentlemen is willing 
that all trades shall live, and that his only end was 
to gain a suit for a particular fricnd. It is said, 
the gentleman has turned his coat more than once, 
but, not withstanding, we believe him to be a 
very honest man as the times go, and one who 
would not cabbage from any hard-working, pains- 
taking printer a single remnant of his list. The 
measure he proposed was not to rip in pieces what 
his colleagues had done,but simply to cut out anew 
job. We therefore think the honorable gentleman 
had no wish to burn his fingers by taking hold of a 
rot goose. Economical as the web and texture of 
the age may be, he could not intend to apply the 
shears of retrenchment, nor to persuade the hon- 
orable senators to sew up their liberality to that 
very deserving race of men, the editors of news- 
papers ; for he knows that he might as well at- 
tempt to draw a bale of broadcloth through the eye 
of aneedle, or push a steam-hoat through the 
button-hole of his waistcoat, or build the Bunker 
Hill Monument with a skein of brown thread, or 
do any thing still more miruculous, as to think of 
making a T'raveller's pantaloons out of the Galary. 


Literary Notices. The first number of the 
Boston Lyceum, condncted by Mr. Hill, editor of 
The Memorial, was published on the 15th instant. 





The appearance of the work, both in respect to. 


its mechanical execution and the matter of which 
it is composed, justifies the anticipations of its 
friends, and fairly claims the confidence of the 
public. 

J.M. Campbell, New-York, has lately publish- 
ed a neat little volume, of “ Melodies, Songs, and 
Ballads,” by S. Woodworth. Most, if not all, of 
the contents of this volume, are presumed to have 
appeared before in some of the periodical publi- 
cations. The admirers of this kind of poetiy will 
be gratified witb the present collection, and, we 
bope, remuuerate the author for the time he has 
spent in composing a volume containing, we pre- 
eume, more pieces adapted to music than the work 
of any other man except Dibdin and Moore, and 
possibly asmany as both those celebrated soug 
writers. It is not Mr. Woodworth’s only merit,that 
he has written more than others; some of his 
pieces have much poetical merit, and all of them 
are written in an easy and flowing style, and the 
measure adapted with great exactness to their 
appropriate airs. 


— S ee 


Corzaxctiox. An error occurred ia our ae - 
count of the toaste givea at the supper of the 
Franklin Typogrephical Association—the senti- 
ment ascribed to the Committee of the Franklia 
Debating Society was not offered by thet Com- 
mittee. The aunexed is their toast. 

The Franklin i 
members have —— fe ce Copy Vie 
tue for their Guide—and like their pro- 
totype, receive impressions whieh shall mesit the 
Spprobation of the Grand Master Wortmen, and 


give beauty and uniformity to the Velume of vheir 
existence. 
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THE WEATSER. 

We have not taxed the “memories of our old- 
est iubabitants” to ascertain whether they ever 
knew a colder morning than that of last Friday, 
but it is a face that by Dr. Strong's thermometer, 
the one end to be the most correct in town, it 
waa then 19 degrees below Zero. The unnsnal 
quantity and consistency of the snow at the north 
and west, probably contribute a large sharr to 
this extremely severe weather, and when the 
spring rains mek the snow aire, unieus it be 
done gradually, there 2** teater tresh- 
et on all oar rivers, tian bas takew place for many 
years.—(Con. Mirror.) 


We are no astronomers and therefore munt sak 
thoge who are familiar with the stareand 1!' thes 
sort of thing, If soinething hae nv: gone wrong in 
the planetary system wiich bus produced this age 
touishingly cold weather. Why neither Nova 
Zembla nor the highest ridge of Caucasus cam 
match it. Seriously has not Arcturus fallen ous 
with Sirius, and has not the Réar been at war 
with his neighbors, Something hus evidently 
gone wrong, and itis the duty of the learned to 
tell us how, where, and in whet. 

Write we eannot, Lehigh Coal will not thaw 


our mental facuities to the point of compounding 
ideas, or our physical to the tracing of characterp 
on paper. We tried politics, and Mr. Adame’s 


chances of re-election augmented under our mane 
agement, soas to hear the proportion of three to 
ten—a thing which never happens in pleasant 
weather—when soher calculation makes them es 
three to twenty, We took up Tor Elill,end found 
it stupid, tried Guy Mannering, and found our- 
selves twice or ibrice at the point of ringing fur 
Meg Merrilies to enlarge the fire. Julia's wit fail- 
ed to charm us, Counsellor Pleydell was a bore, 
there was nothing prodigivus in the Dominie, and 
Dandie. Dinmont told his story of the lawsuit with- 
out moving a muscle of our hard face. 

We passed the rest of the day in making ex 
periments on fuel, which accounts for the little . 


editorial matter in our colawns.—([Philad. Frees 
man’s Journal.) 
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SMasonic Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
onda 








a ed 
Marriages. 


Tu this city, Mr. Oliver Farnswarth to Miss Tdaa A. King. 

Ta Charlestown, Mr. Charles Munroe to Miss \arla ss ussell, 

In Gloucester, * Georga Haskell tu Miss Lucy E. Burnham. 

In Newharyport, Mr. Nathaoiel Newman to Mrs. Tabitha Appletom. 





SS 


Beaths. 
| In this city, Sim ey Gardner, agei 40; Sarah Higgins, aged 20 5 
Nebecea B. How, aged 11 ; Mr. Noubert Ulver, 45 Joseph Cale 
lahan, aged 25; Betsey Daily, aged 30; Truman — so 40; 
Hannah fi. Deverell, aged 22; Catherine M’Carty, ond > Whew 
Rafter, aged 36 ; Nancy Clark, aged 21; William Merrill, aged 725 
Francis J. Jackson, aged 15; James Brown, aged 45; Aacouw Win- 
gate, aged 38; Charles II. Evres, axed 22; Thomes Nichols; Cather- 
S. Gleason, aged 23; Mrs. Naacy White, aged 92; Mr. Jolie 
Rollins, €7; Mire. Margaret O'llarrn, aged 27. 
In Quincy, Mr. John Corey, aged 29. 
In Newton, widow Mary Richards, aged 8% 








TRBATRR 


HIS EVENING, Friday, Jan. 26, will be pre- 
sented, the celebrated Tragedy, in five acts, 


called 
PIZARRO; Or, 
THE DEATH OF ROLLA. 


To conclude with a favourite AFTERPIECE. 














DR. T. W. PARSONS, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
N°: 17, Winter street, continues to attend to ope» 
rations on the Teeth generally ; tothe construc- 
tion of Artificial Teeth, and to the treatment of those 
diseases of the mouth which usually fall to the de- 
partment of the dentist. ow Jan. 26. 





—— PRACTICAL TREATISE, 
‘oisons, Asphyxies, Burns, and Apparent 
ae tng ed to geueral use, translated by J. 
G. Stevessox, M. D.—with a Medico-legal, Chemi- 
cal, and Anatomical Appendix, for the use of Physi- 
cians—1 vol. duodecimo, $1,00. 
Extract from a Report of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 

“This work of M. Orfila must become’ universally 
esteemed, as it is freed from scientific terms, and jis re- 
duced to precepts the most simple, yet sufficient to 
effect the object proposed. 

‘+ Jt isto be wished that Government would take 
the ssary measures to distribute it among all 
classes of society ; and especially that it may be in 
the hartds of Medical Practitioners, the Clergy, and 
Manicipal Officers, to whom a kuowledge of its sub- 
jects it indispensable.” 

Published and for sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & 
CO. Washington-street. Jan. 19. 





CREAM OF AMBER, 
| ao removing PIMPI.ES, SPUTS, FRECKLES, 
: and all eruptiogs of the skin, gradualiy protuc- 
iog a sofi, clear, and beautifal complezion. As a 
remedy for SCROFULA and: SALT’ RHEUM, its 
merits stand unrivalled. 

The fullest reliance may be placed upon the effica- 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the casés absve- 
mentioned ; it not only readers the skin beautifully 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance in its 
applicatieo, it promotes the free and uninterrupted 
exercise of those functions of the skin which are nec- 
essary to health and the attainment and preservation 
of a beautiful complexion. 

Certificates of its complete efficacy have been re- 
ceived by the proprietors from various perroas whe 
have used it. 

The very liberal onage which was given to the 
CF.RAM OF AMBER, as it was 6Gr:t red to the 
public, has induced the Proprietors to extend their are 
rangements ard make every effort to have the asticle 
prepared in the best possible manner. It isnow pat 
in anew and very elegant style. The proprietcrs 
have appointed Maynard & “ioyes their sole azente, 
of-whom it may be ha: at wholesate and retail : and 
of most of the Apothecaries in thie city. To prerend 
tmpostlion, the label of each bottle wiil be sig’ ed by 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No. 13, Market-st. Bust». 

Jan. 19. 6a ' 





SURGEONS’ INSTRUMENTS. 
AVID & JOHN HENSHAW & CO. No. 33 
India-street, (near the head of Centrai-wharf,) 
have for sale, on very favorable terms, a large asecst/ 
ment of Synczons Inotasmerra. ‘ ? 
Jas. 39. = 
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Miacellanies. 
DUELS, 








The anpeted article, from the London Observer,conteins many wurious 
particulars, if true. Those which ere related to bave taken place 
in Amezica, are highly exaggerated, or, more probably, entire fabsgi- 


cations.) 
So frequent did duels heeome, that it is said, 


\ inahe shor reign of Henry 1V. of France, 4000 


gentlemen perished in duels. Coke lays it down 


that duelling is strictly contrary to the law of Eng- 


land, and every by-stander is enjoined to prevent 
-a@uel. If,in so doing, he injure the co 
they‘ hdve no ly at law ; if. he be burt by 
them, he shall have his redress. Notwithstand- 
ing this duelling in Engiand was carried to its 
greatest possible excess, in the reigns of James I. 
-and of the two Charles’s. In the reiga of the lat- 
ter Charles, the seconds always fought as well as 
their principals ; and xs they were chosen for their 
courage and adroitness, their combats were gen- 


erally tke most, fatal. We read of lord Howard of 


Carlisle, in the reign of Charles II. giving a 
grand fete champetre, at Spring Gardens, near 
the village of Charing. Spring Gardens was 
the Vauxhall of that day, and the fete in question 
was given to fatilitate an intrigue between lord 
Sioward und the profigate Duchess of Sbrews- 
Dbucy. But thegay and insinuating Gidney flirted 
with the Duchess, and abstracted all her atten- 
non from his lordship ; and ridiculing the fete, 
hie lordship was hardly restrained from runoing 
him through the body. before the company. The 
next day his lordship sent a challenge to Sidney. 
The former chose as his second a tall, furious, 
adréit swordstian, named Dillon ; and the latter 
selected a young gentleman, named Rawlings, 
just come into possession of an estate of ten 
thousand pounds a year. Sidney was wounded 
in two or three places, whilst his second was run 


through the heart; and left dead. on the field. | ; 


The unfortunate Duke of Shrewsbury become 
afterwards so irritated as to challenge the infam- 
ous Buckingham for intriguing with bis wife, and 
Buckingham ran bim through the body. It was 
kuowu that the Duchess of Shrewsbury, in the 
disguise of a page, attended her paramour to the 
field, and held his horse whilst he fought and 
murdered her husband. The  unprincipled 
Charles, in spite of every remonstrance from the 
Queen, received the duke of Buckingham with 
open arms, after this brutal murder. 

In the last sixty years we have collected a list 
of 172 ‘duels, comprising 344 individuals, ‘Of 
these 69 persons were killed; in three duels, 
Neither of the combatants survived : 96 persons 
were wounded, 48-:lesperately and 48 slightly ; 
and 188 escaped unhurt. us, rather more 
than one-fifth lost their lives, and nearly one-half 
received the bullets of their antagonists. It ap- 
pears also, that eighteen trials took place, six of 
the arraigned were acquitted, seven found guilty 
of manslaughter, and three of murder ; that two 
were exccuted, and eight imprisoned for differ- 
ent periods, . 

In Ameriea and the West Indies, duelling ha 
been carried to a greater extent than even in Ire- 

and. We remember, abont thirty years ago, 
there was a duelling society held in Charleston, 
Sout}: Carolina, where each gentleman took pre- 
cedence according tothe numbers he had killed 
or wounded in duels. The president and deputy 
had killed many. It happened that an old 
weather-beaten Lieutenant of the English Navy 
arrived at Charleston, to sce afier some property 
which had devolved upon him, in the right of a 
lady of Charleston, whom he had married. The 
Lieutenant going into a coffee-house, was en- 
gaged in conversation witha native, whose in- 
sults against England were quickly resented, and 
which guickly produced a challenge. We must 
do the Americans the justice to say, that, as soon 
as the affair got bruited about, some gentlemen 
waited upon the stranger to inform him that the 
man who had called him out was a duellist, a 
dead shot,and President ofthe Duellist Club. They 
added, that the society and all its members,though 
the wealthiest people of the place,were considered 
se infamous by really respectable persons, that he 
would not be held in disesteem by not meeting 
the challenge. But the sturdy lieutenant replied, 
that be was not afraid of any duellis.; he had ac- 
cepted the challenge, and would meet his man. 
They accordingly did meet the next day, and at 
the first fire the lieutenant shot his antagonist in 
the groin, whilst the American’s - passed 
through his hat. The American died in great 
agony, and being conscience struck, he invoked 
the aid of several divines, and calling the Duellist 
Society to his bed-side, he lectured them upon 
the atrocity of their conduct, and begged, as his 
dying request, that the Club might be broken up. 
hus the craven death of this scoundrel sup- 
pressed a society which the country did not pos- 
sess sufficient morals or gentlemanly spirit to 
subdue. In Virginia, when a notorious duellist, a 
Mr. Powel), parpusely met and insulted au Eng- 
lish traveller, for having suid that “ the Virginians 
were of no use tothe American Union, it requir- 
ing one halfof the Virginians to keep the other 
half in order,” the newspapers took it upasa 


national quarrel, and anticipated the meeting, 


without the magistracy heving decency, morals, 
or public spirit sufficient to interfere. The Eng- 
lishman, therefore, got an American duellist as 
Aissecond, went into training und practice, and 
met his adversary amidst a mob of many theu- 
sands to witness the fight. Fortunately, Mr. 
Powell was killed on the first shot, and the Eng- 
lishman remained unhurt. The brother of t 

present General Delancy, our late Barrack Mas- 
terGeneral, having high words with a gentle- 
man ia aCoffee-house at Xew-York,the American 
immediately called for pistols, and insisted upon 


fighting in the public coffee-room across one of 


the tables. None of the gentlemen present inter- 
fered: they fought across the table, and the 
American dishonestly firing before his time, the 


« Englishman was shot dead upon the spot. Lately, 


at Nashville, one of our friends saw a gentloman 
shot dgad before his door, ina duel, in the prin- 
cipal square of the city. T scenes can hap- 
pon only in a very low state of civilization—be- 
fure society is suffitiently refined to give birth to 
a “gentlemanly spirit,” which divests single 
combat of all its features of atrocity, and almost 
hallows it by the attributes of honor and magna- 
nimity.. But the reproach of even this savage 
species of dnelling must not be confined to 
America, the West-Indians, or Ireland. 

In 1763, the Secretary of our Treasury, Mr. 
Martin, notoriously trained himself as a duellist, 
for the avowed purpose of shooting Mr. Wilkes, 
whom he first insulted in the House of Commons, 
and afterwards wounded in the Park. This gave 
rise to Churchill’s poem of “ The Duellist.” The 
House of Commons ordered his Majesty’s Ser- 
geant Surgeon to attend Mr. Wilkes, but Mr. Mar- 


tin was considered to havedone the state much - 


service. At that period it is to be remarked, that 
duels were very frequent among Clergymen. In 
1764, the Rev. Mr. Hill was killed ina duel by 
Cornet Gardener, of the Carabineers. “he Rev- 
erend Mr. Bate fought two duels, and was after- 












famous duel in which Mr. Riddell was killed, and 


did no more than provide surgeons for the event, 


derive no 
The Colonel accordingly fought his Royal High- 


on the side of the head. 


for his refusing to dismiss a faithful oll servant 








































urged, that even if the servant were guilty, he 
had been sufficiently punished by the cruel beat- 
ing that Captain Macrae had given him. As 
soon as the servant heard that his master had 
been killed on his account, he fell into strong 
convulsions, and died in a few 
Macree fled, and was outlawed. In 1797, a Col- 
onel Fitzgerald, a married man, elope! from 
Windsor with his cousiv, the daughter of the 
present Lord Kingston. 
brother, fought Colone) Fitzgerald in Hyde-Park. 
They fired six shots each without effect, and the 
powder being exhausted, King called his oppo- 
nent “a villian,” and they resolved to fight again 
nextday. They were, however, put under an 
arrest, when Col. Fitzgerald had the audacity to 
follow Lord Kingsion’s family to Ireland, to ob- 
tain the object of his seduction from her parents. 
Col. King hearing of this, repaired to the Inn 
were Colonel Fitzgerald put up. Colonel Fitz- 
gerald had locked himself in his room, and re- 
fused admission to Colpnel King,who broke open 
the door, and running to a case of pistols, seized 
one, and desired Colonel F. to take the other. 
The parties now grappled, and were fighting, 
when Lord Kingston entered the room ; and per- 
ceiving, from the position of the parties, that his 
son must lose his life, he instantly shot Colonel 
Fitzgerald dead upon the spot. In 

singular duel took place in Hyde-Park. between 
a Lieutenant W. of the navy, and a Captain I. of 


distance should be only six paces. At this dis- 








tropolis were+in teare, and al! the fanatics and 
devote’s were in triuinph. Of 'Tulma, every hon- 
orable man speaks warmly,and none more warin- 
ly than your ancient fellow-traveller Jouy. Paris 
was borribly dull; the Theatre stupid, the opera 
bad, the court out of town,the Boulevards sprink- 
led with cockneys, and the Louvre about as vi- 
vacious as Pall-Mall in July. Cauning was a 
scrt of lion dans Tes cercles diplomatiques, and his 
visit enlivened furatime the gobe-mouches of the 
Cafe Lemblin. ‘Town is not very liveiy. Parlia- 
ment coming together before its time has sadly 
perplexed the fashionables. They do not know 
whether they ought or ought not to give way to 
“ reasons of state,” wd recognize any thing as 
the season till after the 2d February. 1 suspect 
the winter will gooff very insipidly. Tom Liddell 
has made his maiden speech. He moved the ad- 
dress in very tolerable style. Who would have 
expected any thing like oratory from Liddell, 
recollecting him, as we do, astupid small cofeger 
of St. John’s? Canning complimented him bigh- 
ly, which wasa thing of course, and the ten Miss 
Liddells cried with pleasure, which was algo a 
thing of course. The session is to be a warm 
one. Little Waithman, the linen-draper, has 
made a furious attack against the joint stock com- 
panies, and threateus all persons concerned in 
them with the indignation of the public and the 
penulties of the Jaw, I almost hope he may suc- 
ceed, for there muat lave been an enormous mass 
of fraud and falsehood in the majority of these 


wards created a Knight by the King. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Allen killed a Mr. Dulany in a duel, in 
Hyde Park, wiihout incurrmg any ecclesiastical 
censure, though Judge Buller, on account of the 
extremely bad conduct of the Clergyman, strong- 
ly churged the Jury upon his guilt of murder. 
Whilst our King knighted the Rev. Sir Bate 
Dudley, after his two unquestionnble duels, one 
fought in 1780, we find that in 1769, the French 
King, to suppress at least dishonorable duels, 
condemned the Sieur Chelais, Member of Par- 
liament in France, to be broken upon the wheel, 
for the murder of Captain Requin, the Sieur 
Chelais having covered bimself with armour un- 
der bia clothes, and stabbed bis antagonist, whose 
sword broke against hisbreast-plate. In 1765, 
occurred the famous duel in which the father of 
our late transcendant poet, Lord Byron, killed 
the famous duellist Mr. Chaworth. They quar- 
relled at &€tdb-dinner rt the Star and Garter, 
Pall-mail, about game, Mr. Chaworth being a 
great game preserver, whilst Lord Byron arg'ed 
upon the cruelty and impolicy of the Game Laws. 
They a to fight in an adjoining room, by the 
light of only one candle. Lord Byron entered 
first, and, as Mr. Chaworth was shutting the door, 
turning his head round, he beheld Lord Byron’s 
sword half undrawo. He immediately whipped 
his own weapon out, and makinga lunge at his 
Lordsbip ran it through his waistcoat, conceiv- 
ing that his sword had gone through his body. 
But Lord Byron closed, and, shortening his 
sword, stabbed Mr. Chaworth in the belly. The 
challenge had proceeded frum Mr. Chaworth. 
Lord Byron read his defence to the House of 
Lords, and was found guilty of manslaughter ; 
and, upon the privilege of his peerage (for Peers 
are licensed homicides,) he was discharged on 
paying his fees. In 1772, a Mr. M’Lean was 
challenged and killed by a Mr. Cameron, and the 
mother of Mr. M’Lean, on hearing of the sl:ock- 
ing event, instantly lost her senses, whilst a Miss 
M’Leod, who was to have been married to the 
deceased, was seized with fits,and died in three 
days. In Mr. Sheridan’s duel with Mr.Mathews, 
the parties cut and stashed at each other, aia 
mode de Theatre, until Mr. Mathews left a part of 
his sword sticking in Mr. Sheridan’s ear. In the 











































































































bubbles. I put into a Milk company, two Fish 
companies,and asociety for making patent bricks, 
myself, and got terribly singedi:::However, if 
there be any Parliamentary proceedings, they 
will allend in smoke. Half the House of Cow- 
mons have dabbled in the dirty watere of the city. 
Harry Grattan has been trying to get up @ com- 
pany for establishing steam packets between Va- 
encia (in Ireland) and the United States. God 
forbid he should succeed, for we shall have all 
Kentucky over here in a fortnight. We have 
quite enough of your shrewd adventurers amongst 
ns. One of them was elevated to the Judici=! 
Bench the other day ;—one bas been made mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy ;—another has appro- 
priated Drury Lane to himself ;~—a fourth failed 
on ’Change for more millions than iny arithmetic 
can compute—* I'll see no more.” No, let us 
contrive some scheme to remove America still 
farther into the Western Hemisphere. They 
make a great fuss about the corn laws—a matter 
of which I underetand as little as the Parliament- 
men ihemselves. Liddell tried to.explain it, but 
lie soon swamped in the midst of maximums, 
minimums, exports, imports, protecting duties, 
and warehouses. They say the corn laws are 
somehow or other to make bread cheaper. So 
far as I know bread is cheap enough. I never 
find it charged in Long’s bills. Now ifthe Com- 
mons would only reduce the duties on wine and 
let us have Burgundy and Chateau Margeau 
cheaper, I should have no objection to sign a pe- 
tition myself. No doubt there is a great deal of 
distréss in the country amongst the mauufactur- 
ing people—but really tisis is just the time of the 
year (and always has been) when the manufac- 
turing interest ig essentially depressed. Money 
they say is unusually abundant in the city. 
Raikes, who makes a voyage into that terra in- 
cognita two or three times in a week, explains 
this abundance, and tells me it arises from the 
general want of confidence on —* How 
money is abundant when nobody can borrow it 
puzzles me excessively. Little Premium, in the 
play, said that money wasscarce, and yet it was 
no difficult thing to borrow it. The rule appears 
to be different now. This is another of the in- 
comprehensibles of political economy. _ 

Literature is not particularly flourishing. All 
sorts of interestivg things are promised, but as 
yet the press has been delivered of only a few of 
them. Horace Swith’s “ Tor Hill,” is, like his 
Brambletye-House, a thing of shreds and patches, 
made up from old Chronicles and Scott’s Novels. 
The other Smith is infinitely the brighter of the 
lucida sidera, and has a nicer tact at hitting off the 
reigning follies of the day with smartness, humor, 
and truth. Young D’Israe!i is making a great 
dash about town on the strength of Vivian Gray, 
—a wishy-washy compound of coxecombry and 
satyrical mystery. He iaa great diner-out with- 
al, and says “uncommon smart things.” Tom 
Macanlay, (son of Zachary, and chief scribe in the 
Edinburgh) has also burst his Chrysalis, and flut- 
ters about society with great brilliancy. Lock- 
hart is absolutely eclipsed since the abolition of 
the Representative, and has been forced to live on 
his Edinburgh reputation and his kinship with 
Sir Walter. Colburn fille the papers with puffs 
of his books, till they.have become so windy that 
they might be manufactured into a balloon with- 
out the aid of gas. : 

The Theatres are insufferably uninteresting. 
Covent Garden has the same venerable company 
which has flourished there for more years than we 
.canremember. They have played a sentimental 
tragedy about Foscari, (by Miss Mitford,) and are 
rehearsing a new opera by Boieldieu, the sweet- 
est,and most spirited of all French composers. 
Drury Lane, under the administration of Price, 
has experienced some useful reforms, which will 
do much towards its ultimate success. But the 
fact is, theatricals are at low water mark in Lon- 
don. Nothing prospers but the Adelphi and the 
Haymarket. At this latter, Listen and Mad. Ves- 
tris have achieved wonders, and carried Paul Pry 
through the season with triumph. It was played 
one hundred and thirtsen times this summer. 
advised Vestris to take a tripto America. So far 
as theatrical profit is concerned, she would come 
off admirably ; but her other and more prolific 
sources of revenue would be cut off. Whilst the 
country is universally distressed, and managers 
are bankrupts, the actors and actresses revel in 
all the luxuries of wealth. Gigs, curricles, car- 
riages, &c. &c. are the least expensive part of 
their establishments. Think of half a dozen pret- 
ty actresses with salaries of 400. a year, living at 
the rate of 4000/.! I cannot conjecture how they 
make out it,can you? In short, the green-room 
is the only Goshen not deluged by the waters of 
uational calamity. 

The Guard’s club-house has tumbled down, 
ang as nobody but the committe- were in the 
honse at the time, so nobody was injured. Crock- 
ford is going to rebuild it, as part of his magni6- 
cent gambling establishment. This fellow, whom 
I recollect a fow years ago, as a vender of mack- 
erel and fresh herring, is now worth half a mil- 
lion sterling, gained out of the folly, stupidity, 
and vices of the youth of London._ — 

We are going to have a superb opera this win- 
ter, under the direction of Puzzi, the prince of 
musical dandies. Among the ccrps is a Signori- 
na Garcia, from Naples, who is reported as first 
rate. I mistook her for our little favourite of the 
same name, who sung at the King’s Theatre half 
a dozen times, about two years ago, and who has 
since that emigrated to America and taken to 
matrimony and “sweet home.” Society is get- 
ting to be uncomfortably moral. Every body 
cuts Long Pole, and not a single roue is audacious 
enough to show hjs visage at old Lady S——’s 


Mr. Cunningham very severely wounded, the 
challenge, by mistake, had fallen in the first in 

stance into the hands of Sir Jnmes Riddell, father 
to Mr. Riddell, who had it delivered to him, and 


Iu 1789, Colonel Lenox was insulted by the Duke 
of Y——, who told him, before all the officers on 
the patade of St. James’s, “that he desired to 
protection from hisrank of Prince.” 


ness, itis said, with cork bullets; but be that as 
it may, he contrived to disturb one of the huge 
rows of curls which it was the fashion to wear 
In 1790, a Captain 
Macrae fought and killed Sir George Ramsay, 


who had insulted Captain Macrae. Sir George 


hours. Captain 


Colonel King, the 


1803, a very 


the army. Captain I. had seduced the Lieuten- 
ant’s sister. Lieut. W. seemed impressed with a 
deep sense of melancholy. He insisted that the 


tance they fired, and the shot of Captain I. 
struck the guard of Lieut. W.’s pistol, and tore 
off two fingers of his right hand. The Lieuten- 
ant deliberately wrapped his handkerchief round 
the wound, and looking solemnly to Heaven, ex- 
claimed “J have q left hand, which never failed 
me.” They again took their ground. Lieut. W. 
looked stedfastly at Capt. 1, and casting his eyes 
upto Heaven, was heard to utter “forgive me.” 
They fired, and both fell.. Capt. I. received the 
ball in his head, and died instantly. The Lieut. 
was shot through the breast. He enquired if 
Captain I.’s wound was mortal. Being answer- 
ed in the affirmative, he thanked Heaven that, he 
had lived se long. He then took his mourning ring 
off his finger, and said to his second, “ Give this 
to my sister, and tell her it is the happiest mo- 
ment I ever knew.” He had scarcely finished 
the last word, when a quantity of blood gushed 
from his wound, and he instantly expired. 





— (From the New-York Enquirer.) - 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
The gentleman who inclosed us the following 
letter, will please to accept ourthanks. Dv leav- 
ing his address at our office, we may be enabled 
to return him the original. 
Bauron-street. 

My Dean—: I will nevermake another prom- 
ise (so long as I live) to write elaborate despatches 
to any body who is silly enough to quit England 
for “ places beyond sca.” His crime should carry 
its punishment along with it. London, with-ail 
its wickedness and morality, its delights and its 
griefs, should be to him “ asa sealed book.” But 
Iam in for it, and out of compassion (as well as 
from a regard to my promise,) I will send you a 
few lines to comfort you amidst the snows and 
squaws of a Canadian winter. It is reported a- 
bout town that you, and Kean the actor, have 
turned Indians, had your ears bored, smoke to- 
bacco, wear moccasins, (what are they ? breeches 
I suppose,) walk about with rings at your noses, 
and respond to some endiess and unpronounca- 
ble name. 

I went over to Paris for a few weeks, and had 
the melancholy gratification of following our old 
friend Talma’s body to the grave. It was a no- 
ble and touching sight to witness the gencrons 
sorrow of so many thousands of his fejlow citi- 
zens. His death created a wider and deeper im- 
pression of grief in Paris, than did the capture of 
that city (at which both of us were present) in 
1816. All the Jibera! and lofty spirits of the me- 





— — O—— —— 


Sunday conrersazioni. Poor Alvaniey is quite 
dejected and talks of going into the church, and 
says, “ If Stanhope can juinp from a Majority in 
Mhe 17th Hussars into two livings and a deanery, 
(and keep his half pay, too,) shall certainly be 
made a Bishop”—and an excellent bishop be 
would make, especially at dinner. 

Lord William Lennox has been examined he- 
fore a court martial, on a charge of having writ- 
ten epigrams and squibe in “ The Age.” He was 
of course acquitted. The accusation was calum- 
nious on the face of it, Lennox always spells 


to the hin which. Lady William has had another 
charming boy, and continues to sing at Covent 
Garden for 12). 12s. per week. Maria Footeis to 
be married to Meadows, the comic actor ; and 
Hayne, atter spending 250,0001. in three years, is 
abuut to take the benefit of the inso!vent act. 
Mrs. Coutts ws richer and riper every day. 
His gracious Majesty-has reduced himself, by ex- 
cessive abstinence, down to 22 stone weight ; and 


Rogers, on hearing that his highness had th 
pints of water taken from him at each operation, 
said, “ how the devil did the water get there, for 
he never drank any ?” Our club is going to build 
a new house, on the site of Carlton Palace, and 
Howell, the shawl-seller, is to take the eld one 
for a fancy goods shop. What would your present 
compatriots say, of a cockney haberdagher rent- 
ing an edifice which cost 37,0001. ? ($170,000.) 
Tom Garth bas spent the few pounds he had 
when Lady Astley ran away with him, and bor- 
rowed half a dozen more the other day, to pay 
her Indyships’s laundress. She might better have 
remained at home with Sir Jacob. 

Allons ? Ihave kept my promise, and written 
you a letter. It is the Jast you will ever get from 
me, as they talk of sending us out to the East In- 
dies in exchange. I shall not sail for three months 
atleast. Pray send me over a papoose, if you can 
get one fresh and cheap. 1 am told they are de- 
licious eating. Toujours, &o. 





' NOW PUBLISHED, 
The Genuine Stereotype Edttion in 


to, of 
“ROWLETT’S TABLES OF 


‘EREST.” 
WITH ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
T is now about twenty-five years since the first 
edition was issued, and no error has ever been 
found in the calculations. 

The present edition has been examined no less than 
lwelve limes by different pe@sous! and A PREMIUM 
OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS is 
now offered by the subscriber, for the detection of 
an error of a cent, in manner as described in the Pre- 
face: Moreover, such directions are given by a Note 
atthe end of the lotroduction, as make the Tables 
of nearly double their apparent value, inasmuch 
as it is shown, that the exact Bank loterest may be 
found, not only af sight for every day from one to 
64, but almost at sight for every day from said 64 to 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR DAYS, on all the 
sums of principal, dollar by dolar from anit or 1 to 
2000 ; on every ten dollars from 2000 to 3000,on eve- 
ry fifty from 3000 to 5000, and on every five hundred 
from 5000 to 10,000 dollars, besides months, &c. on 
the same amounts, together with a useful cent table ; 
the whoje computed at six per cent., &c. It is like- 
wise shewn by another Note, that the amount of 
COMMISSIONS at various rates per cent. may be 
found at. sight on all the sums of Principal included 
in the Interest Tables. 

The work altogether, has been got up in complete 
counting house style, with an indented index to gach 
hundred dollars, and ferms a substantial and hand- 
some book of reference,either as a standard or a check. 

In numerous instances, 10 and 12 dollars per copy 
have beén paid for the old edition, when to be met 
with second-hand, but the price of the present im- 
proved edition will be only as follows : 

Full bouad in calf and lettered, with indent- 

ed index, 

Full bound in sheep and lettered, with in- 

dented index, 

Half bo. ‘in marbled paper, with indented 

index, 


those prices. 

To be had of BENJA. LORING & CO. and AN- 
DREW J. ALLEN, State-street, RICHARDSON & 
LORD, Washington-street, and other Booksellers in 
Boston, and of the agent, JOS. M7VOWELL, Book- 
seller, No. 25, Market-street, Philadelphia, who will 
promptly attend to all orders, &c. 

JOHN ROWLETT. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 2fat, 1826. 


Op Beware of a spurious Abridgement of less than 
one half in form of an Oclavo Receipt Book ; for al- 
though it is advertised in my name, it is not mine, and 
several copies of it, furnished to orders (pr mine, have 
been returned to the venders as COUNTERFEIT: 
The price too, in comparison with my own work, 
should be only one dollar and fifty cents, even 
bulk for balk ; yet Timothy Fletcher and Abijah W. 
Thayer, the publishers in Portland, did intend, as ap- 
pears by their proposals, to vend it to the public, at 
the enormous price of five dollars percopy! And 
after all, whether they have copied from my old edi- 
tion correctly or made mistakes, | have not had time 
to examine, but it has evidently been got up only in 
the common way like an Almanack,&c. without those 
checks and cross-examination’ which Tables of such 
a kind necessarily require. J. KR. 

Jar. 12. 





_ REMOVAL. 
EDWARD W. BAXTER 
ge et informs his friends and the pub- 
lic that he has removed from No. 6 to No. 19, 
Exchange-street, where he has for sale a prime and 
complete assortment of real custom made BOOTS 
ann SHOES. 

Also,—a prime assortment of Sole Leather, Calf 
Skins, Binding and Lining Skins, Boot Cord and Web- 
bing, Boot Trees and Lasts, Thread and Pegs, Cop- 
per and Iron Nails, &c. &c.—all of which is offered 
as Jow as can be purchased at any other store in this 
City. , 

N. B. Boots and Shoes made to order, in the first 
style, and at short notice. 
Sept. 29. 3m 


Parmeley’s Masenic Mirror and Symbolic Chart, 

— INING the emblems explained in the first 

seven degrees, and text from Scripture and quo- 
tations from various Masonic books, arranged agreea- 
bly to the Lectures, on a large sheet, neatly done up 
on roliers and varnished so as to make a convenient 
embellishment for Lodges, Lecture rooms,and private 
dwellings of Masonry, accompanied with a Key to the 
same, being a complete Pocket Companion for the 





‘Fraternity, on the first seven degrees—For sale for 


$2 50, by R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, 
Cornhill Square, No. 79, Washington-st. 
O<¢p-Persons forwarding five dollars per mail, can 
have two sets agreeably to order, to any part of the 
United States. 
For sale as above, 
Croes’s Masonic Chart, or Hieroglyphic Monitor. 
. Templer’s Chats eye « all the Emblems and 
ieroglyphics exolai e valiant and i 
mous x. of Knights of the Red Cross, i 
Templers and Knights of Malta, or Order of St. J 
of Jerusalem—Book of Constitutions—Freemason’s 
Monitor, &c. Dec. 22. 


1G BANK NOTES ON INTEREST 2 


TOTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 
N be had on application to the Cashier. _ 








Apri] 29. t 





company with a &, and has a particular objection. 


the Duke of York is tapped daily for the dropay + 
ree 


5 50 | 2° many copies of it having been published as of the” 


And the booksellers are bound to adhere strictly to, 
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SWAIM’S PANACEA. 
H 1S valuable Medicine has obtained a distinction 
which its efficacy alone cae support, Ava pe- 
riiier of the blood it has no parallel. It is the mest 
useful Spring and Autumn alterative everknows. All 
those who are affected with Scrofula, Leprosy, Scurvy 
or cutaneous Eruptions, or any of thore mela : 
discases arising from impurity of the blood and juices 
—also, those who suffer by diseased Liver, Rhenmatic 
Affections, or from indiscretion of their youth, oF those 
Whose constitutions are broken down by m 
antimonia!, or areenical medicines, should submit tog 
course of Swaim’s Panacea. The effect of this Medi 
Cine is such as not to interrupt either business or pleg. 
sure, and requires only the common restraints of med. 
eration in diet. It is conreyed by the circulating Os. 
ide, and corrects their tendencies to all thore diewnres 
which originate in vitiated blood. It isa safe ¢ 
a powerfal substitute for mercury, and removes 
evile which an udSuccessful use of that mineral 10 @ 
occasions. 

The numerous and multiplying frauds committed 
the public by ut least fifty spurious mixtures in inite 
tion of this well known medicine, is alone sati>(actonp 
evidence of its superior virtue, without any other 
comment. ; 

I deem it proper to inform the public that the com 
position of the Panacea cannot possibly be diecoverd 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated tu 
other person, it being original with myself. Pr 
this are manifest almost every day. x: 

The genuine Swaim’s Panacea has my name wh 
seal on the cork, and my signature on the label, > 

(kyr it is particularly requested that those whe 
(bis medicine would destroy the label, as a 


— * 





has been made of the bottles having my nage @ 
them. WM. SWAIM, Philadelgi, 


CERTIFICATES. 
From Dr. James Mease, Member of the Am 
Philosophical Society, &e. &e. 
I cheerfully add my testimony in favor 2 


Swaim’s Panacea, asa remedy in Scrofula. 1 
two inveterate cases perfectly cured by it, afler 
usual remedies had been long tried without effect. — 
‘JAMES MEASE, M. Dy” 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1893. Pe 
From Dr. John W. Clark. * 
Havi . 
effects 


had frequent opportunities of i 
the article denominated ‘Swaim’s 
I must candidly say, that !have been mach p 


with the results of its. swecess, particularly inthe feb 
— diseases, viz. Scrofala, Syphilitic, and Merc⸗ 
1 Diseases, Tumours and Ulcers, where there hay’ 
not only been great destruction of the soft parte, ba 
also where caries of the bones have extended to a 
considerable extent. . ; 
JOHN Y. CLARK, M. D., &c! 

Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. ' Riad 


Price $3 per bottle. For sale by JONATHAR 
P. HALL, Jr. agent for the proprietor, No. 1, Unieg: 
street, and by most.of the Deuggists in this and the 
neighboring towne. 6m. * Nov. 10.5. 


Companion to the Spelling Book. % _ 
jz pebllohed by J. Dace the Ofth edition of 
the YOUNG SCHOLAR'S MANUAL, or Com 
panion to the Spelling Book, consisting of Easy 











sons in the several branches of early education. By 
T. Strong, Author of the Common Reader, &c. =, 
This little Book needs not the particalar recom 
mendation of individuals to create a call for it. Ip 
the sale already of four editions of it, amounting t& | 
upwards of 30,000 copies, we have evid 
that the public are not wholly insensible of its wort}, 
It has received the highest commendations from cm 
perienced instructers. ais ia 
r 


as above, * 

THE common denver consisting of a varlery 
of Pieces, original and selected, for che use of Sch : 
and particularly calculated for Scholars in the fr F 
and second reading classés. By T. Strong. -& 

This is one of the reading Books recommended te 
be used in Schools, by the Franklin County i 
Committee. It has alse recommended itself, nearly 










above mentioned Companion. é 
The Trade can be supplied with the above Books, 
on accommodating terms. = 
Greenfield, Dec. 15. 6w* : 


PRIME GOODS. 
CITY CLOTHES WAREHOUSE. 
UST received by the arrivals from England 
France, French, English and German CL r 
and CASSIMERES, some of which are uncom j 
fine; German Hair CAMLETS; imitation do. ; 
ser proof do.; Lyon Skios; Flushings ; drab water 
proof Cloths; Kerseys and Hunters Clothe ; Scote® 
Plaids and Plushes ; elegant plain and striped Velvet 
VESTINGS; English and French Silk do. ; Valen 
cias and Toilinets ; GLOVES and HOSIERY ; fancy 
Cravats, Pocket Hdkfs., &c. . 
* READY MADE CLOTHING, i 
As usual, an extensive assoriwent—among —— 
are, Camlet and Plaid Cloaks; German C 
Coats, lined with silk aud wadded ; imitation do; 
water proof do. with and without capes ; Top Ceate 
of every description ; Surtouts, Frocks, Dress Coats, 
Pantaloons and Veste; Doe-skin Shirts and Drawers; 
Lambs’ Wool and Worsted net do.; Flannel do.3 
Linen and Cotton Shirts, from one to eight dollars; , 
Shirt Collars and Stocks, in great variety ; Cravat 
Pads ; white and fancy Cravats and Pocket Hd. 
hemmed ready for use; Suspenders, &c.—all ef 
which are selling at the lowest cash prices. 
sae oar & hg 
0. 5, Congress Te. 
N.B. TONDON FASHIONS received. 
October 13. 
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GEORGE ARCHBALD 
oe his friends and tiie public that be bas 
removed from 581 to 705 Washington-street (bet- 

ter known ae the establishment of the late 
Vose, & Son,) where he intends coptinuing the muse- 
facture of CABINET FURNITURE, in all its varieties, 
and of the first quality. : 

Warranted FEATHER BEDS and MATTRESSES 
made at short notice. 6m Augast 11. 


DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
H‘ removed to No. 16, house sezt to the scw 
Congregational Chusch, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. eptf 


DR. DIXWELL oe 4 
AS removed to No. 5, Somerset Flace, the net! 
street south of his former residence. 
Nov. 24 
— — — — 
TON. 
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JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-OTREET. 

















TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 8 yeast, peysble in advance. Sub 
scribers pot payieg ia advance, or withholding peyment, whee bill 
are presented, will be charged at the rate of THREE DOLLARS 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No poper discontiaced but by erder of 
the subscriber or at the decision of the proprietor. Suwhecribers by 
the quarter mast pey ONE DOLLAR 2 quarter in advance. 





AGESTS. 

New-York, R. P. Buss, No. 20, Wall-street. 

Baltimore, Md. Wittsan Pontzs. 

Natchez, Mi. Cuantes W. Bassitt. 

Portsmouth, Cuitps & Srannaws. 

Portland, Me. Baanet Perzas. 

Exeter, N. H. J. Boriev, Postmaster. 

Windsor, Vermont, Fazpzaica Perris. 

Newburyport, Mass. M. Leap, Postmaster. 

Medfield, Mass. Caanres Oxion, Postmaster. 

Providence, R. J. Maatis Rosixsos, No. 7, 
Westminster-Row. . 
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